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THE REQUISITION ON MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Governor of Massachusetts has yielded to 
‘the abolition storm, whieh was raised by his form- 
er proclamation, calling out’ volunteers for the 
| Mexican war, and in compliance with the secoud 
, requisition, he satisfies his patriotism by a simple 
publication of the letter of Secretary Marcy, ac- 
companied by extracts from the law of Congress, 
‘in relation to volunteers, He makes no appeal t 
the patriotism of the citizens, offers no incentives 


or inducements to the youth of the State, to come 


forward and participate with their fellow-citizens 


of other States, in the labor and glory of sustain- 
ing the honor and rights of the nation, in a con- 


‘test with a foreign and aggressive power! 


To show the perfect want of national pride and 
patriotisin, the miserable and ignoble stooping to 
a despicable and traitorous faction, exhibited by 
Gov. Briggs in the neglect of a great and obvious 
public duty, would be a bootless task. The act 
speaks for itself. It stands out in infamous con- 
trast with the conduct of the Governors of all the 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Scottish Pilot of Sept. 27. 
SEND BACK THE MONEY. 


William Lloyd Garrison, Eisq., the distinguished 
anti-slavery advocate from the United States, along 
with our old friend Mr, Frederick Douglass, ad- 
dressed a large and respectable meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, in Brighton Street Chapel, on the 
connection of the Free Church and the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance with the slaveholding ministers of A- 
merica. On the platform, we observed, besides the 
speakers, Professor Dick, who was called to the 
chair, Messrs J. H. Stott, John Wigham, jun., Blyth, 
Bladworth, Rev. James Robertson, and other gen- 
tlemen friendly to the cause of the slave. 

The Cuatnman—Ladies and gentlemen, I feel 
much pleasure in being called to the chair to-night, 








in order to have an opportunity of expressing my 


i feelings with regard to the abolition of slavery. 
' . 

‘(Applause.) I well remember the time when the 
‘ ) ‘distinguished Dr. Andrew Thomson rose up ina 
other States of this Union, Ir-espeetive of party, | meeting of the inhabitants of this city, and declared have heard the same dishonorable statements on 
these have, while complying with the requisition | for the immediate abolition of slavery. (Immense | this side of the Atlantic, which I have heard on 


of the Federal Government, addressed animated applause.) That call not merely rung through Bri- 
and earnest appeals to the pride and patriotism of | tain, but it was heard in every quarter of Europe. 


the country, toaid in maintaining thu Federal Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of a war, forced upon 
us hy a foreign nation. 
wiser than all the rest, thinks his duty is performed 
by letting bis people know that he will not obstruct 


their volunteering to serve their country—that if 


they choose to go, they may—but by his very ex- 
pressive silence, intimates very clearly his desire 
that they should not go. Very well—let it be so. 
The honor and rights of the Republie can be sus- 
tained without the assistance of Massachusetts. 
The gallant States of the South never inquire 
what portion of our country is invaded, or whose 
interests are at stake, but only wish to know 


whether the honor or rights of our people are at- | 


tacked by a foreign enemy, to be ready, at every 
sacrifice, to rush to the rescue, and defence of the 
country. Asin the late war, the sons of Virginia 


and Carolina freely marched barefooted over the 
snows of the North, and stopped not on the banks! 


of the St. Lawrence to argue the constitutionality 
of an order to march into Canada—as in the con- 
test involving the territorial rights of Maine, the 
whole South presented one solid front, in defence 
of the rights of their Northern brethren, at the 
hazard, even, of war with the greatest nation on 
the globe—as on every occasion when their na- 
tional pride is appealed to—so now the South, 
patriotically assisted by Pennsylvania and New- 
York, and the gallant West, will take care of the 
glory and rights of the Republic, and see, ne quid 
respublica detriment: caperet. 


That the course of Gov. Briggs is a miserable | mense cheering.) 
' cates the rights. and liberties of every man; who 
has been deemed by his fellow-countrymen as fit 
| for everything that is bad; and who has been iden- 


and cowardly truckling tothe fell spirit of aboli- 
tion, is abundantly manifest from the fact, that when 
a requisition was made on him for volunteers last 
suramer, and before the abolition battery had been 
opened on him, he complied with the order, ina 
cheerful and patriotic spirit, strongly appealing to 
the patriotism of the people to rally around the 
flag of the Union, What has changed his opinion 
and sense of duty in so short a time, he, a grown 
up, matured man, not likely to judge or act hastily, 
nor speedily to change his course of conduct? 
The former requisition was for troops to be held in 


| rendiness—not to be called into immediate service. 


It was a mere preparatory measure of little prac- 
tica. consequence. But, now, the requisition is for 
men to fight for the country, to enter the field at 
once, and kind, patriotic Gov. Briggs will not in- 
terfere to prevent any citizen of Massachusetts 
from volunteering! In the interval between these 
two requisitions, the traitorous influences of aboli- 


ition have been brought to bear on a mind, which 


by this fact is proved to be weak and cowardly, 
ind which has been thus swerved from the plain 
path of duty and patriotism, to the ignoble and de- 
vious ways of faction and treason. 


ATROCIOUS PROPOSITION. 
Extract from the message of Gov. Smith to the 
Legislature of Virginia : 


Our criminal statisties demonstrate the moral de- 


‘answer for himself. 


There was then a feeling among many, that the 
‘emancipation of the slave should be gradual, but 
But Gov. Briggs, so much} when Mr. Thomson gave forth his opinion, he 


threw as it were a bomb-shell into the camp of the 
gradual abolitionists, (Applause.) I trust that, 


| since this country has paid twenty millions for the 
j abolition of West Indian slavery, they will not be 
| slow to exert themselves in the liberation of the 
| Slave in the United States, more especially when 
| they know that their number exceeds the popula- 
jtion of Scotland. 


They there lie, in the deepest 
bondage, and that, too, in a country which calls it- 
self the Free United States of America, (Hear.) 
When I look back to the history of this country, 
when our forefathers declared that the yoke of 
bondage should never again be thrown around 
their neck,—when I look at the Bruces and the 
Wallaces of the soil, who would rather sacrifice 
their lives than submit to the bondage of the ty- 
rant,—I look not merely for the liberation of the 
American slave, but for equal rights and liberties 
to every human being. (Applause.) I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you one who has him- 
self been a slave, who has all the enthusiasm and 
spirit of the man about him; need I mention Fred- 
erick Douglass? (Applause.) But [ have likewise 
the pleasure of introducing another gentleman, 
who has distinguished himself, in a very eminent 
degree, as the advocate and friend of the slave in 
the United States, and one of the best abused men in 
the world, as the Irishman said of his friend on one 
occasion. I refer to Willian Lloyd Garrison. (Im- 
He is a gentleman who advo- 


tified with infidels and the like; but he is here to 
He has been deemed not 
merely an infidel, but stigmatised as a revolution- 
ist, and the disturber of peaceful communities ; but 
here he is, a man who is the advocate of civil and 
religious liberty, and who wauld place every soci- 
ety in peace and harmony with all the world. (Ap- 
plause.) His name is not confined to the bounda- 
ries of his own country, but it is known over all 
the civilized world, 

The Rev. James Ropertson, Secretary to the 


| Anti-Slavery Society, next read an American docu- 
ment, drawn up by the free colored population in 


Boston, previous to Mr. Garrison’s departure for 
this country, warmly sympathising with him in the 


object of his mission, and ‘stigmatising the minis- 


ters of the Free Church as wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. When this was read, part of the audience 
commenced to hiss; whereupon, Mr. WreaaM rose 
aud said, considering what the colored population 
in America have suffered, we should sympathise a 
‘little with them in this matter. They view the 
leonduct of the Free Church, in connection with- 
| slavery, in « very strong light, and therefore we 
ought to bear a litte with them in some. of the 
_ statements which they have thought fit to make in 
that document, As for us, we can discriminate 
between the conduct of a few men, and that ef the 


gradation of the free negro, the hopelessness of great and influential body which they represent. 
his reform, the mischievous influence of his asso- ( Applause.) 


ciation, and the necessity of removal, 


Occupying | 


Mr. Garntsos then came forward and said—Mr. 


here that space which separates the white mand) Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen—I thank you 


from the slave, he corrupts portions of both races. 


for your very kind reception this night. Iam here 


Chat he isa moral leper is demonstrated. That) to ask you to conspire for the overthrow of a sys- 
he will prove the ready instrument of those to be | tem of iniquity, unsurpassed and unparalleled in 
found in certain sections of the Union, who would | the history of the world. (Applause.) And 1 be- 


kindle into a flame our social edifice, canvet be | jjeve there is no part of the world to 

And thus it is due to our dearest and | egme with more likelibood of success. 
most sacred interests, that he should be removed. 
menable to censure, for truckling , The right todo so cannot be questioned. 
will we attempt to solve the 


doubted, 


ich I could 
You are a 
| free people, and I believe will remain a free people. 


The , (Great applause.) You have not forged fetters for 


vreat and eternal law of self-protection puts it be- yourselves, neither will you forge them for others. 


; yond cavil or discussion, 


| You have abolished West Indian slavery at an im- 


In certain sections of our country, the free negro! mense cost, and, having done a deed like this, you 
‘is regarded as an American citizen, and entitled ‘are not likely to rivet chains on the slaves of A- 
to all the rights and privileges of that proud and! merica. (Applause.) Slavery has taken the entire 


lofty station, We can send him to those places. 


| mastery of the American nation. There is no re- 


indeed, I am assured that he will be received with | |jgious sect or political party which is not absolute- 
pleasure. Removed by communities, his domestic | jy controlled by it; and wherever a man may travel 
and social ties would be preserved; and emigra-| jn the United States, let him direct his steps north, 
‘ted to such communities, while we would be re-| south east, or west, there he must confront the de- 


lieved from the most intolerable evil, he would! pon, 


If be would be regarded as a good citizen, 


have his prospect of bettering his condition greatly he nmst be on the side of the slaveholder, and 


improved, 


against the slave. Of course, it cannot be that 


I regard our free negro population as one Of our those who attempt to grapple with such a system 
greatest evils, and to get rid of it as one of our will have an easy task to perform. In regard to 
highest duties. Great as may be the apparent dit every struggle against tyranny, there ean be but 
ficulty of accomplishing this desirable measure, it) pwo parties—they who are the tyrants, and they 


would dwindle into insiguifieance, under a bold) who are the oppressed. 


Between these 


(Hear.) 


and decided treatment. But all 1 now propose is | two parties, there is no common bend of affinity. 
the passage ofa law, providing that each county,at) Friends of freedom on the one hand, and lordly 
our next annual election, shall have the right to despots on the other, it is not possible for God or 
vote upon the question of removing the free ne-) j,an to devise mutual ground of friendship for such 


groes, Within their respective limits, beyond the parties, He who is not for liberty, is on the side of 


Commonwealth—that all counties voting affirma- | sjavery. (Great applause.) ‘Therefore, all that you 
tively shall communicate the fact to the Executive, | pave to do, this evening, iv order to come to a cor- 
who shall be required to remove the free negroes rect conclusion, is, merely to enquire how the 
within such counties, after six or twelve movths | slaveholders regard the abolitionists; and then, 


notice; and that such population shall not thereaf- | how do the slaves regard their exertions ? 
nd out glorious Union, are at an end.— | ter be permitted to reside therein. 
ith will not be tolerated. 


‘ iter 


Such a law, dependant upon the vote of the peo-' the abolition’ ts, Mr. Garrison said—Some few 


In or- 
der to illustrate the feelings of the slaves towards 


‘ple within their respective counties, if adopted i0 | months since, about ten o'clock at night, my door 
a sitigle county—relieving the white man and the | hell was rung. | went to the door—a colored man 
slave therein of a great and unmitigable evil, inflict-| met my gaze; and in the street a carriage was 
ing no inhumanity upon the free negro, but by | standing. Tle inquired if that was Pine-street, No 


placing him ina community entertaining other, | 13. 
and it may be more generous ideas of his rights) jere ? 


And does Mr. Garrison live 
Are you sure ? he 


I said it was. 
[ said, I am the man. 


and capabilities, actually improving his prospect Of! said. I am quite sure that I am the man. He then 
bettering his condition, would commend itself in @) went to the carriage, and opened the door, and 
very high degree to our constituents, and will, gen-| there descended from the vehicle a colored woman. 
tlemen, find favor, I sincerely hope, with their rep-| She might be twenty-five years of age; her fea- 
resentatives. Even if the proposed laws should | tures were prepossessing ; and she had with hera 


not be adopted in a single county, its mefe €X-|}ittle colored child. 


Along with her came out 4 


istence, with the power at any time to give it Vi) young colored man, about seventeen years of age. 


, of this unhappy race. 


GARRISON AND CO. 


| died in ignominy, despised by the country 


the Infidel 
| Brunswick (Me.) Journal. 


These infidel traitors have made no small stir in 
England, with many an attempt to cast reproach 
fupen America and American Churches. But, asa 
i general thing, their labors have been rewarded with 
| no other fruits than a hearty contemptof these ren- 
; |egade traitors ; traitors to their religion, traitors to 
es—tIsay it as a philanthropist, asa well | their country. Arnold was an open enemy, and 
) e be- 
—such a press could no more ex- | trayed,and its enemies. Garrison professes to love, 
‘nt could in f exington, Kentucky, where | yet pours out the poisoned vials of wrath and slan- 
yaaa = assius M. Cray tried, and was com- | der: ‘To heresy he alds hypocrisy: to treason, the 
here, ¢ professions of patriotism. He is an opprobrium of 
Powers he leads and represents.— 


tality, would materially aid us in the management) { at once suspected that they were fugitives from 


|slavery.. They had come there in a dark stormy 
night, treinbling for their lives, even although it 
was in the city of Boston, and in view of famous 
Bunker Hill. “f took them into the house, and in- 
quired into the facts of the case. The young man 
was from Maryland, anti had made his eseape once 
before, but was capwred, and terribly scourged; 
but it was not in the power of the whip to lash the 
love of liberty out of him. He said, ‘1 will try 
again to escape’—and he did try, and fortunately 
got to my house ia safety. The young woman was 
from a slave State, and a slave, but married to a 
free colored man-—the little child was the daugh- 
ter of the husband by a former wife. The hus- 
band was anxi that his child should not be a 
slave, and that should be removed with his 
wife to a free State. After a number of hairbreadth 
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to settle up his ‘affairs, preparat 

wife aud child, (hoping that he had'so managed 
removing them, as not to draw down suspicion 
upon himself) he was immediately seized, charged 
with the ing crime of seeking to release his 
wife and child, and forthwith cast into a cell, load- 
ed with heavy irons, there to await his trial for his 
lite! (Shame!) Why did these colored fugitives 
go to an abolitionist for protection? Why did they 
|not rather go to the clergy of Boston? Tominet, is. 
la great matter. They had never heard of them as 
i bein friendly to the liberty of the slave; but they 
had heard of a fanatic named Garrison, who bad 
been known to sympathize with and succor the 
slave in his time of need. (Great cheers.) I do not 
know that 
they preferred it vo the Christianity of 
lin ton. 

The state of feeling in this country, with respect 
to slavery, is somewhat different to what ! found it 
when 1 washere in 1840. 1 now find that the abo- 
litionists are by some, denounced in trae Ameri- 
can style,.and held up to public opprobrium. I 





\the other, as applied to the abolitionists. There 
|seems to have come a change over the minds of 
imany persons, The American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
‘ety, of which I have the honor to be President, is 
;said to be one that ought not to be patronized by 
any person, if he wishes to see the cause of Christ 
pebaste in the world. {Mr, Garrison then quot- 
ted extracts from Dr. Canningham’s published opin- 
jons on the American abolitionists, the parport of 
|which was, that while he condemned slavery in the 
‘abstract, yet he denounced the abolitionists as the 
|worst of characters, and intimated that they incit- 
ved the slaves to cet their masters’ throats to gain 
their freedom.] Now, continued Mr. Garrison, I 
‘affirm that Dr. Cenningham does not speak the 
truth, that he is a calumniator, and that he: is 
the wicked retailer of the base monstrosities of 
the slaye-mongers af America. [Immense applause 
mingled with a few bisses. hat hissing is not 
unfamiliar to me; it is what I have frequently 
heard from the old serpent, on the other side of 
the water. Ido nct know how to answer a hiss, 
-but I can grapple vith an argument. Strike, but 





escapes, he got to Philadelphia. In vobairiltng Bova, ; 
i to joining his 


they had honed of say ioGdeliy 2:0. 
clergy 





than all, Beep ee it not be 
lesiastical world? Shew, then, your- 
2 Ned foris! 


oe aeer ofan sons of God. Quit yourselves 
men, and*SEND BACK THE MONEY? 


which had been called in question. On’ all essen- 
tia| points, his views were the same as those of 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, Priestley, Paley, Tyn- 
dale, and Melancthon. These reformers held that 
all time is sacred. It is not one day in seven, but 
all the seven, that should be kept as a Sabbath to 
God. But when people have to look at the clock, 
in order to see the precise hour they are to com- 
menee to wash their faces, take a religious book in 
their hands, or go to chapel, and put on grave coun- 
tenances, it seems to me that the procedure is det- 
rimental to the cause of true Christianity. I ask 
not to be placed up with the fathers of the church, 
whom I have named, but that I be regarded as an 
honest and conscientious man. (Applause.) 

Mr, Garrison then read copious extracts from the 
speech delivered by Dr. Candlish at last nssembly, 
and said he now would, in order to show the mo- 
rality of the doctor’s logic, substitute the words 
adultery and adulterer for slaveholding and slave- 
holder, which he held he was legitimately entitled 
to do, as the one sin embraced the other. Read in 





hear. [Great apphuse.] I was about to say, that 

it was not possible for human ingenuity to invent | 
worse calumuies tan those I have just read. The | 
Anverican man-stalers are ‘cheek by jowl’ with | 
Dr. Cunningham. Who are the abolitionists ? 
They are those who have given up their all a sacri- 

fice on the altar.of liberty, and for the sake of in- 

jured humanity, tiey have set themselves to a task | 
which they are determined to perform; they are | 
standing by the siave, and they will not quit their | 
post, until the slave’ rise with them. [Cheers.]| 
Is Dr. Cunningham bere to night? He speaks} 
about the extreme views of the abolitionists. 

Will he tell us what they are? Charges such as | 
she has made are so indefinite, that we cannot | 
meet them; their vagueness implies a great deal, | 
‘and that great deal is working much mischief. We} 
‘take Wilberforce and Clarkson as our guides. | 
|We go for universal, immediate, everlasting eman- 

;cipation—nothing more, nothing less, _;Applause.] | 
We are styled fanatics, but we deny that we are | 
iany more, than your poet Cowper, when he says, so 


‘I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To cerry me, to fan me while | sleep, 

And tremble when | wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned. 
No ! dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

| kad much rather be niyselfthe slave, 

Anc wear the bonds, than fasten them on hiin.’ | 





-This is our infidelity,—this is the extreme of our 
principles. And yet Dr. Cunningham says he can- 
‘not go with us, Then let him go with the slave- 
driver of America, to whonrhe belongs. [Im- 
menseapplause.} The insinuation, that the abo- 
litionists send forth the diabolical advice to the 
slaves to cut their masters’ throats, in order to re- 
gain their liberty, is a foul calumny. [Applause.] 
The abolitionists are eminently a pacific body ; 
they constitute, in fact, the backbone of the peace 
cause in America. During the list seventeen years, 
we have stood betweer the master and the slave and 
prevented many a threatened outbreak. We have 
no ill-will toward the slaveholder as a man, but we 
condemn him asa trafficker in human flesh and 
blood. (Hear.) 
After a few other extracts from Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s address, Mr. Garrison . proceeded. to ask— 
Does that man (alluding to Dr. Cunningham) be- 
lieve in God? Iamsure he does not believe in 
my God. The God of whom 1 read in the Bible, 
condemned by the mouth of his projets, all in- 
justice and oppression, and that being the case, Dr. 
Cunningham cannot serve the God whom 1 serve. 
‘Let us not merely pity the slave, and express com- 
miseration for his situation, but identify ourselves 
with him ‘as being bound with him,’ and remein- 
ber the universal law of love,‘ Do unto others as 
‘you would wish others to do unto you.’ 
' Ina reproachful sense, we have been called a 
woman’s rights society; and it has been asserted, 
-that we have been making the anti-slavery moyve- 
-ment a bobby-horse for the attainment of other ob- 
‘jects. We deny this. We have been also called 
‘an anti-Sabbath society. As a society, we have 
\not interfered in this question. All that we ask a 
man, when he becomes a member, is, are you an 
labolitionist? Will you be true to the slave ? 
\(Greatapplause.) It has been said, that we are 
| opposed to the church and the clergy. Why oppos- 
led? Whenever we see these gentlemen shaking 
| hands with the slaveholder, and calling him Chris- 
{tian brother, then we denounce them as servants 
‘of Beelzebub; and whenever we see a church re- 
| ceiving, with open arms, the man-stealer and slave- 


| holder, then we denounce that church as a cage of 


levery unclean and hateful bird. (Applause.) We 

iliave said that pro-slavery is from beneath, and 

\anti-slavery from above—and are they not so ? 

‘The very head and front of our offending 
Hath this extent, no more.’ 


We linve heen accnsed of being an infidel so- 
ciety. 


‘vor of the oppressed, and against the oppressor. 
We have contended that the true minister of Jesus 
Christ is he who, like his master, goes about con- 
tinually doing good, relieves the oppressed, and 
succors the needy. If this is infidelity, I glory in 
such infidelity ; and if you bring to me a Christ 
who shakes hands with the slaveholder, I will not 
have him to reign over me. Jesus does not make 
coinmon cause with the oppressor, and therefore ] 
love him. Those who would do so, insult Him, 
and are amongst those who would ecrticify Him in 
preference to Barabbas. (Applause.) I am glad 
to find that you are such infidels as myself. 

Iam come here to renew the invitation to the 
Free Church to ‘SEND BACK THE MONEY,’ 
(Immense cheering.) And I do so in no jocular 
sense, but sorrowing, and with n heart full of deep 
emotion, and nothing of hostility. I want that 
money sent back, for it is the price of blood. Is it 
an uureasonable request? They are the enemies 
of the Free Church, who are for retaining that 
money. Therefore, if you wish the Free Church 
to stand in her legitimate position, get her to do 
justly, love mercy, and SEND BACK THE MON- 


Chureh yet doing her duty, though J have. my 
doubts about the leaders of that churech.. Is that 
church to be ruled by a few men, and those men 
shamefully and abominably in the wrorg? In the po- 





Who are the infidels? For fifteen years, 
we have declared that the gospel of Christ is in ta- 


EY. (Applause.) 1 do not despair of the Free}... 


this way, the passage caused much merriment 
among the audience. Mr. Garrison then asked, if 
this morality was from the heart or the head? If- 
from the heart, it was a very bad one; if from the 
heaa, it was a very confused one. (Applause.) 

Mr. Garrison next read ‘reasons for notsigning a 
protest which was drawn up by 300 Universalist 
ministers in° the United States against slavery.’ 
Amongst the reasons read by Mr. Garrison, we no- 
ted the following, which he said resembled Dr. 
Candlish’s, both in point of cireumlocution and 
twistification:—Bgcause slavery had existed from 
time immemorial, and belongs to the essential or- 
der of things. Because the evils of slavery were 
entailed by the mother country. Because of the 
example of Jesus, who did not protest against the 
slavery of his day. Because the Apostles left no 
protest against slavery, but, on the contrary, gave 
full instructions to the slaves to be obedient to their 
masters, Because abolitionism has no piety, but is 
mere partyism. Because we are all slaves—some to 
pride, some to appetite, some to passion. B 
God works all things according to the counsel of 
his own will; he has permitted the blacks to be 
enslaved by the American people, and works that 





slavery according to his own will, and has not in- 


fluenced me to act in the matter; and not being a 
free agent, I cannot! sign your circular.-—These, 
then, are the reasons of clerical gentlemen in the 
United States, who rejoice in the present position 
of the Free Church, in reference to American sla- 
very. After a few more observations of a kindred 
nature, Mr. Garrison concluded a speech of three 
hours’ duration, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of 
the assembly, by reading a parody on Burns’s fam- 
ed song, ‘A man’s aman, for a’ that,’ written by 
an abolitionist lady on the island of Nantucket. 


Though stripped of all the dearest rights 
Which nature claims, and a’ that, 
There's that which in the slave unites 
To make the man, for a' that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Though dark his skin, and a‘ that, 
We cannot rob him of his kind, 
The slave's a man, for a’ that. 


Though by his brother bought and sold, 
And beat, and scourged, and a’ that, 
His wrongs can ne'er be felt or told, 
Yet he’s a man, for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, > 
His body chained, and a‘ that, 
The image of his God remains,— 
Tue slave's a man, for a’ that. 


How dark the spirit that enslaves ! 
Vet darker still than a’ that, 

He, who amid the light, still craves 
Apologtes, and a’ that: 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Small evil finds,and a’ that, 

In crimes which are of darkest hue, 
And foulest deeds, and a’ that. 


If those, who now in bondage groan, 
Were white, and fair, and a’ that, 

O should we not their fate bemoan, 
And plead their cause, and a’ that? 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Would any say, in a’ that 

We've nought to do—they are not here— 
We'll mind our own, and a’ that? 


O tell us not they're clothed and fed— 
"Tis insult, stuff, and a’ that; 
With freedom gone, all joy is fled, 
For Heaven's best gift is a’ that! 
Fora’ that, and a’ that, 
Free agency, and a’ that, 
We get from Him who rules on high— 
The slave we rob of a’ that. 


. 
Then think not to escape His wrath, 
Who's equal, just, and a’ that; 
His warning voice is sounded forth, 
We heed it not, for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
*Tis not less sure for a’ that; 
His vengeance, though ‘tis long delayed, 
Will come at last, for a’ that. 


(Mr. Garrison was followed by Frederick Doug- 
lass, who gave a searching exposition of the profli- 
gate conduct of tho Evangelic +! Alliance, in relation 
to the question of slavery.} 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF IRELAND. 


Letter from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, to the General <dssembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (Old School) in the United 
States. 

This letter was agreed upon at the meeting of 
the General Assembly of Ireland, which tmet in 
July, 1846, and is in answer to one from the Old 
Sclioul General Assembly, udopted atite session 
at Cincinnati, May 27, 1845. We omit the four 
first paragraphs of the letter, (which dwell briefly 

interest—such as the 


on several topics of common i s 
relations between the two countries—the appa- 


rent spread of Late a Ba ss wares 
—ard courteous expressions of fraterna wes 
their Presbyterian brethren in America,) and trans- 
fer all the rest to our columns, for the sake of 
ing the views and spirit of the General As- 
sembly of Ireland on the subject of slavery. ; 

We have noticed with much pleasure the frank- 
ness and good feeling which you manifest when 
i our remonstrances on 





litical world,I thought that all power should be ja the 
hands of the people—(hear, hear}—thet, a 


of 


alluding to 
though Islavery. It 


the s of 
is the duty of churches, as: as of ; 
siciey 4 y P 





and to atc niged aml 
are so tendered. W. 


assume no authority 


in all more 
views of the Americen slave sytem, prane.ae 
‘ou appear the | ich in- 
hebitante of the Dnited States eajoyy and “sases 
the golden rule of doing to others as we would 
that, in like circumstan ould do to us, 
Permit us, _ to ask, when your own hearts are 


buoyant with the pay, oe ing of conscious 
; liberty, What mist. bo e bitter experience of the - 


murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers; 
adopt the declaration, that ‘ Men- 
stedlers’ are ‘all those who are in bring- 
ing any of the human race into slavery, or in re- 
ed them rel gs 

ou say that you will not, by ‘any mean 
countenance the traffic in slaves Nec sha pike of 
gain,’ and you repudiate the idea that masters may 
regard their servants as mere property. Does 
not this acknowledgment imply that you are 
bound ‘as far as in you lies’ to seek the immediate 
abolition of slavery, in the country of which you 
boast as the land of universal freedom? You re- 
fer to defective and oppressive laws; and it has 
been asserted by the advocates of those enactments 
that the teaching of slaves to read, and especially 
to read the Holy Book of God, or the placing of the 
institution of marriage among them on the perma- 
nent footing on which our Word places it, would 
be subversive of the whole American slave sys- 
tem. 
You declare that you do not countenance the 
enormities to which your civil code lends its sanc- 
tion; but we you to consider, whether you 
acknowledge as Christians those who commit 
them. Isany one admitted to your fellowship who 
keeps possession of a slave, of whom he has ob- 
tained possession, directly or indirectly, by the 
crime of man-stealing ?_ Is any admitted, who, in 
obedience to any laws, withholds from his slave or 
servant the use of the Holy Scriptures, or Chris- 
tian instruction—wlho does not merely fail to put 
the Bible into his hands, or to teach him the gos- 
pel, but who, in obedience to an unrighteous en- 
actment, interposes between him and the Bible, 
or those who would instruct him? Is any man 
recognized as a Christian brother, who has sepa- 
rated husbands and wives, parents and children; 
or who even holds slaves on such a footing, that 
if God were to remove him by death, the mem- 
bers of families thus intimately related would be 
exposed to compulsory separation? We are per- 
suaded that. our Lord and his apostles. would not 
have acknowledged as his disciples, those who, 
under apy name or pretence, were guilty of such 
wickedness. 
We know that when attempts were made,’ under 
the plea of law, to prevent the apostles from 
preaching the gospel to any individual, they avow- 
ed itas their determination to ‘obey God rather 
than jeu. We conceive, therefore, that what- 
ever may be the law of any state or country, no 
Christian eught to. hold in forcible servitude any 
one of whom he has obtained possession, directly 
or indirectly, by the crime of man-stealing; that 
no member of the church ought to interpose his 
authority to withhold religious instruction and the 





no consistent professor of the gospel should, hold 

his brother man in bondage, under circumstances 

in which he might be forcibly separated from his 

wife and children; and we conceive that nochurel 

should hold communion with those who are guilty 
of such violation, alike of the laws of nature and 

of revelation. 

You say, dear brethren, that you do not approve 

of such slavery and such Jaws. connected with it as 
are to be found in your country... We. conceive 
that declarations of this description will be of no 
avail, if you admit to Christian privileges any who 
support by their practice such cruel and unscrip- 
tural enactments, and we would sug that your 
duty is.to institute an inquiry into the conduct of 
the slave proprietors at present attached to your 
denomination ; and should it be found that they 
would withhold from those over whom. American 
law has given them such unwarrantable power, 
anything that is justand equal, that you should 
deal with them as with any other class of habitual 
sinners. 

We are constrained to express our apprehen- 
sion that, perhaps, in consequence of a measure of 
imprudence.op the part of some who have been 
advocating the abolition of slavery, you are in much 
danger of falling into. the temptation of espousing 
the cause of slaveholders, We observe, with re- 
gret, that your reprobation of the alleged errors of 
the abolitionists is much stronger than your con- 
demnation of those who are seeking to perpetuate 
the accursed system of American bondage. You 
thus seem inclined to. cast the chief blame of the 
continuance of the acknowledged evils of slavery, 
as jt exists in your country, upon the only persons 
who are making any vigorous efforts for their ex- 
tinction. We, who liye at a distance, find it very. 
difficult to believe, that not the slaveholders, but 
those who are aiming at the extinction of the sys- 
tem, are to be blamed for 3 cprrinahnes aA it 
its unmitigated | severity. e greatly apprelen 
that — defence of yp Med 2 servitude, in. the 
abstract, accompanied with your feeble reprehen- 
sion of its admitted enormities, is much more like- 
ly toretard its. abolition, or mitigation, than any 
amount of violence or imprudence on the patt of 
those who seek its removal. 

You tell us of your missions to the heathen, and 
we rejoice in their magnitude and success; but, 
dear brethren, how inconsistent to seek to bring 
into the liberty of God’s children, heathen at a dis- 
tance, and keep so many ina state of deplorable 
hea ism at home! 

We think it right, in conclusion, to say, dear 
brethren, that we have ventured to express our- 
selves to you on this subject with the utmost free- 
dom. e trust, however, that you will receive 
our observations) in the epirit in which they have 
been. dietated. We believe that there are men 


a privilege to sit, and receive instruction. You 
bave pastors in your Assembly, whose praise ic in 
all the churehes, and whose works have been read 
with pleasure ard profit throughout Protestant 
Christendom. We cannot forget that, in many 
respects, you have rendered the most important 
services to the cause of Christianity, and we are, 
therefore, the more solicitous that everything per- 
tainingto you should be lovely and of good report. 
| As you are partakers of the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free, we are the. more 
anxious, that slavery, in avery form, should. disap- 
pear from. your borders, and we have, therefore, 
wutien se you in the fulness of our hearts. We 
are desirous that our intercourse should. prove a 
mutual blessing ; avd should you feel it necessa 
40. expostulate with ourselves as 10 anything wi 
\respect.to which you. conceive that we are walk- 
| ing contrary to the gospel, we trust that we shail 
be ever prepared to give due consideration to your 


i 


Signe ‘in the name, and.by the authority, of the 
Presbyterian Church Sf ined. 


Tuomas Ma sane nee Crk of As’y 
Yee - é . 
Panx, A. M. Junior Clerk. 
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use of the divine word from any human being; that _ 
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WO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS 


among you, at whose feet we would feel it to be . 
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From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
THE REV. DRS. COX AND PATTON. 


_ A meeting was held one evening last week, at 
the: ‘Tabernacle, at which the delegates w the 


World's Temperance Convention appeared, to 

give an account of their mission. Among them | Lowell, Weiss, Stone, Burton, Quincy, and others. 
were the Rev. Drs. Cox and Patton. It was, we all, in turn, portray, exhort, and plead.— Bos- 
understand, rather a slim affair, and the opportuni-| ton Christian World. 


ty for self-glorification of the reverend gent 
could not have been very gratifying. It served a- 
nother purpose, however, most adinirably, and the 
better, probably, that the meeting was nota large 
one. They made the most of it, to pour out their 
long pent-up wrath against the men who have 
placed them in their true light before the British 
ublic. Dr. Cox, especially, in that reckless dar- 


“dell Phillips wields hie battle-axe, and Step 
Phillips, (whose integrity we do not believe even 
most pro-slavery man would eall in i 
r= dg ee We notice also sae 

e, whose moderation his zeal, 
whose zeal makes his pS ah worth ; also 


Cc. 
the 





THE SLAVOCRACY ON ITS KNEES. 
The Washington Union ae iteously at Mr. 
eves King’s renewal of the ilmot Proviso, as 
follows : 


Signs appeared in the House of Representatives 
to-day, which bode the renewal of the Missouri 





ing, by which he is so strongly characterized, when 
there is nobody by of whom he is afraid, came 
down in fiery indignation upon the heads of seve- 
ral persons, some of whom were in England, and 
none of whom were present. He was careful to 
mention no names, and doubtless he spoke in e- 
nigmas to most of his audience, but he did none 
the less ‘ feed fit’ the grudge he bore his enemies, 
and gratified that loving and divine spirit of his, 
which rioted in so good a chance to give free pas- 
sage to the current of feelings which have been 
stifling him for so many monthe. 
tures,” he said, were travelling through England, | 
libelling and slandering our beloved country. And 
the good Doctor grew pathetic, and quoted Cow- | 
per, and hoped that the public indignation, whieh | 
the ‘recreants’ so richly merit, would be visited | 
upon them. He would hardly fail to be satisfied, | 
if he knew how rapidly his own and Frederick | 
Dougluss’s letters were circulating, and giving the | 
whole stury to the public, that its indignation, or! 
rather its contempt, will be visited upon somebody. | 
But he came down to particulars, and described | 
the scene in Covent Garden, that ‘ moral scene su- | 
perb and glorious, and where the ‘colored aboli-| 
tion agitator and ultraist,’ Frederick Douglass, o- | 
pened on them ‘ with obliquity, an avalanche,’ and | 
created an ‘Ephesian uproar, where—still in his) 
own lucid and sublime words—before, the ‘ effect | 
was constantly raised.’ And the thought of the | 
obliquity, and the avalanche, and the sudden fall) 
of an effect that had been so constantly raising, | 
moved him to the highest pitch of indignation. | 
He descended to language unbecoming a staid, el-| 
derly gentleman, though by no means unusual or | 
remarkable in av angry Doctor of Divinity. He} 
knew, he said, that ‘One sinner destroyeth much | 
good ’—of course, he must put it in Scripture lan- | 
guage, to solemnize his wrath—but he here learned, | 
also, that one ‘practical fool could do much evil.’| 
And turning then upon the people who gave such | 
very unequivocal tokens at Covent Garden, who | 
they thought the ‘fool’ of that occasion, he de- | 
clared that John Bull became tumultuous, and with | 
an elegant pun upon the national cognomen, he | 
likened the people to calves, who, with their bel-| 
Jowings and uproarious behaviours, their shouts of | 
shame! shame! and their throwing up their hand- 
kerchiefs, created an uproar which would have 
made even Paul impatient. Nor did he stop here 
in bis strictures upon our English cousins. They 
resume to rebuke us for the system of slavery, | 
Ir. Cox reminded his enlightened audience that 
the English, on their part, made a very improper 
use of the aspirate. He referred also to the desti- 
tution of certain classes, forgetting, probably, that 
Five Points was within the sound of his voice. | 
He spoke of the intemperance of that people, a sin | 
which he should not cross the Atlantic in search 
of, according to his own principles, while there re- 
mains some slight vestiges of it in our own coun- 
try, and in our city especially, where nearly every 
other house isa grog-shop. However, these very | 
obvious strictures upon his remarks probably were | 
not made by many of his hearers, for no doubt the | 
most of thern, like himself, were too ready to shut} 
their eyes to their own sips, in criticising and ridi- 
culing those of others. 








, ecoonanh | 

From the Hartford Charter Oak. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

This eloquent ‘ Runaway, now in England, is a| 


man, and a tal] man too, who frozn his perch across 
the waters there, can strike back blows at the tyr- 


anny here, which make the sparks fly from flinty | 
hearts, and do as certain execution, when well | 
aimed, as if be were on our soil. 


*Recreant crea- | 


contest. We deprecate any such controversy, and 
| every measure which is caleulated to produce it. 
| The Democratic party must continue united. This 
| portentous question threatens to shiver them in 
pieces. The North and the South, and the West, 
| should the union of the States like the holy 
| ark of the covenant. But these controversies, by 
| drawing lines and severing interests between differ- 
| ent sections, on the most delicate question which 
| can be suggested, tend to alienate the feelings and 
| weaken the ties which should bind this holy Union 
| together forever, 

Is it necessary to force this question upon our 
public councils, in a period of war, when all our 
energies should be united against the common en- 
emy? Is it atall necessary at thistime? Itis an 
affair of internal regulation among ourselves. It 
cannot enter into a treaty of peace with a foreign 
country. If we are to obtain new territory by a 
treaty of peace, it will then be time enough to 
moot this question. When Rome was at war, she 
commanded her domestic «differences to cease, 
When peace comes, and brings with it new territo- 
ry, then, amid the tranquillity of peace, we may set- 
Je this matter to our own satisfaction. 


There is but one question which excites any un- 
easiness. It is the proviso about slavery in any ter- 
ritory which we may acquire as the guarantee of 
our claims against Mexico. We say it freely, but 
with all respect, this question ought not to have 
come upnow. Prosecute the war with vigor. Noth- 
ing but a treaty of peace should arrest it. This 
question should never have been thrust in to divide 
our ranks and paralyze our exertions at this time, in 
conducting a war against a common enemy. Can 
it enter into a treaty of peace? We think clearly 
not; because it is a question confined to our own 
country. Mexico has no right to participate in its 
decision. Why, then, for the sake of war, or for 
the sake of peace, precipitate it upon us? But we 
do not hesitate to add, that as our confederacy is 
made up of different sovereign States, whose con- 
stitution is founded on compromise— as the purties 
to the partnership firm have different mterests on 
this subject, no one portion of the’ parties should 
absolutely dictate to the others what should become 
of the fruits of a war waged by their common efforts, 
and atthe expense of their common blood. We 
have no question that, after the war is over, if the 
question comes up, it may be amicably settled, as 
the constitution itself was originally formed upon 
the basis of a wise and liberal compromise. 





DEMOCRATIC REIGN OF TERROR. 
Aliuding to the Mexican war, the Washington 
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TRANS-ATLANTIO MISSION...NO.II. 
‘THE RANSOM OF DOUGLASS. 

Soon after my arrival in England, I was informed 
that some benevolent persons in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, connected with the Society of Friends,— 
moved by a lively sympathy for his wife and chil- 
dren, and apprehensive for his safety on his return to 
the United States, on account of his liability to be 
seized and returned to slavery,—had resolved on ef- 
fecting the legal emancipation of Faepericx Dove- 
1ass, provided his ransom could be effected at a 
fair market value. The person who was the most 
efficient in this matter, and to whom the praise or the 
blame of it mainly is due, was Axwa Ricnanpsoy, 
a Friend highly esteemed and widely known, editor 
of the Peace Advocate. By her, a correspondence 
was opened with Frederick's master, who expressed 
his willingness to relinquish his legal right and 
title to Douglass, in an authentic and binding form, 
on payment of the sum of £150—about $725. The 
ease was not managed by her with much sagzecity, 
but the motives which led her to procure the ransom 
were exceedingly pure and benevolent. As soon as 
it was ascertained that his freedom could be secured 
in the manner described, the necessary sum was 
promptly contributed by the friends of the cause in 
England and Scotland, among whom was our noble 
coadjutor, Grornce Tuomrsos. I also gladly con- 
tributed my mite. Since my return home, the ne- 
gotiation with ‘master Auld’ has been completed ; 
and the last Liverpool steamer that sailed from this 
port, carried out to Douglass his legal papers, assert- 
ing his freedom in accordance with the laws ot Mary- 
land, of which he is now in possession. 

This transaction appears to be regarded with dis- 
approbation by some, perhaps by many, on this side 
of the Atlantic ; and much surprise is expressed that 
Douglass should have been willing to obtain his free- 
dom in this manner. There are those who think it 
is a violation of anti-slavery principle, because they 
say it is recognizing the right of property in man. 
There are others who regret it on the score of sound 
policy—who view it as a useless and an unwise ex- 
penditure—who think that Douglass would not have 
been in any danger of being seized, on his return 
home, by his Maryland proprietor. 

In the last Liberator, an article on ‘his subject was 
copied from the Chronotype, to the bgic of which I 
could not assent, and the spirit of which | did not 
like. Another article, on the same subject, from the 
Hartford Charter Oak,—equally objectionable in these 
particulars,—may be found in another column. Also, 
a communication from a highly exeemed friend in 
Dorchester, and another from a friead in Fall River, 
both expressing surprise that [ shotld sanction the 
ransoming of Douglass in the manrer aforesaid, and 
desiring to know what are ‘ the circumstances of the 





correspondent of the U. 8. Gazette says— 


No man is to be permitted to express an opinion 
against this war, in any way whatever, if it can be 
prevented, and when it cannot be, he who expres- 
ses such a sentiment, either as a politician, citizen, 


or as a religious man, is to be denounced us guilty of 


moral treason, The doctrine assumed and advo- 
cated upon the floor of Congress, and elsewhere, 
now, is the slavish, servile, and anti-republican doc- 
trine of the TORIES of the time of the Charleses 


in England, and their descendants in this country 


from the commencement of our conflict with Eng- | 


land down to the peace of °83, when she was com- 
pelled to acknowledge our independence. There 
is scarcely a sentiment expressed in the editorial 
columns of the Union, that is not in accordance with 
the old tory doctrine of non-resistance, passive 
obedience, and the divine right of Kings. The free- 
dom of speech, the very gift of republicanism, is 
denied,—he is a moral traitor who has the hardi- 
hood to declare that the King [President] can do, 


case,’ which, in my opinion, rendered such a step ad- 
‘visable. I do not know that 1 shall be able to satisfy 
| the minds of these inquiring friends, oy the presenta- 
| tion of my views, in relation to it; tut they are can- 
| did men, and such | always address with pleasure, 
however unsuccessfully. 
I conceive that the difficulty wlich lies in the 
minds of these and other worthy friends, is created 
by a confusion of ideas—by confounding as identical, 
}actions which bear no moral resemblance to each 
other, deeds which do not belong to the same catego- 
| ry, the promptings of humanity with the extortions 
| of tyranny. Their conclusions are logically drawn 
from the premises which they lay down, but their 
| premises are wrong—I mean, where they assume 

that it is a violation of principle to rescue a human 
being from bondage, by complying with the exactions 
of the oppressor, who is (legally or otherwise) clothed 





We saw by the papers, several weeks since, that | and has done wrong. No; no man imust open his | with absolute power over his victim. 


his friends in Frigland had contributed $750 for his 
purchase ; but we boped that this was not true, or 
that the money would find some other destination. | 
It now appears, however, that his former master 
has put the money in his pocket, and given im re- 
turn a little bit of paper, asserting that Frederick 
Douglass is a free man. 

We have seen him in the royalty of native man- 
hood, stand up and pour bis burning eloquence like 
lava, on the Gold heart of the nation, and never for 
once suspected that he needed money to make bim 
free. He appeared quite free for the times; freer 
far than hundreds whom he addressed. If there 
was any clank of the fetter, it was a little touch of 
anti-slavery sectism—a little succumbing to the 
strong master of the early movement; but from 
this quite unavoidable bond, no gold or silver could 
purchase manumission, 

But withal, Frederick Douglass isa man, and by 
no means a slave; and the act of buying a little 
ticket with ‘Free’ written on it, at such an enor- 
mous price toc, is worse than folly ; it is mischie- 
vous, and virtually an acknowledgement of the 
traflic, or of the freemen’s inability to protect them- 
selves in their rights. 

It is bad enough, when a man is already made a 
slave, to buy and sell him; but to trade in men, 
men with stont hands and brave hearts and fiery 
tongues (o startle the nations, seems too cowardly 
and outrageous, and altogether a cravenly gratuity 
to the well-pleased master. 

Mr. Douglass is no more free now than before— 
the slaveholder is encouraged, and his victim is in 
no less danger than at first. Was he fatal to the 
system of oppression by eloquence of only 750 
dollar power? Was it the market value of the 
man they cared for, the assassin slaveholders who 
made his stay in this country dangerous? By no 
means. Jt was the terror of his great speech, his 
free words of scathing and scalding rebuke of op- 
pression, and the white-cravatted hypocrites that 
shield itin the spread arms of their piety. Will 
he be less manful now, in his defence of liberty, 
Jess terrible in his attackson slavery? If he is not, 
What has the South gained but the_ money, and 
what has he gained but the [oss of it, he or his 
friends? But if he will Jower down his voice to a 
tame submission, as he must to be safe, then his ti- 
tle ticket, his ‘free papers, as they are jocosely 
called, should be written not ‘free,’ but Slave, for 
his servitude is then but just begun, and no whip 
and chain could make his slavedom more complete. 

But he will do no such thing. He was free, and 
will be ; he was and will be still a hope to the op- 
pressed. So this idle form of purchase is but a 
waste of the money, and too near an implied as- 
sent to the master’s robber claim, to be good in 
morals or policy. 





THE LIBERTY BELL—1847. 


_ The frontispiece of this volume quite excited our 
imagination. Weseemed to see a huge bell in the 
air,and to hear its great sound ringing over the 
land. But though it will be many a long day before 
that bell is sounded, still, advancing reason and ad- 
vaneing humanity hasten its sounding, and when it 
is heard, then the wonder will be that so few made 
themselves notorious in accelerating its approach. 
In that day, the veil of oblivion will be drawn over 
the sins of the Abolitionists,—their bitter speech. 
and bitter surmises;* and their ready sympathy 
and unwearied efforts for the afflicted of men, will 
a out brightly and boldly in their own worthy 
ight. 


For ourselves, we are not surprised that some 


men are made of sufficiently stern stuff as not to} 





sympathize with the sufferings of colored folks, or 
indeed with any sort of suffering which they do 
not see with theifeyes. But we are surprised that 
any mau of common sense will presume to call 
this a tree Jand, when we own millions of slaves, 
This is one of the most glaring inconsistencies ot 
this inconsistent world. 

_ The Liberty Bell of this year is full of merit. Na- 
tive and Foreign lovers of liberty have contributed 
to give it a clear and ringing sound among the na- 
tions. Some of the Foreign contributors are Mad-¥ 
den, Bowring, Combe, Davy, and an English lady, 
whose stirring ‘ Voices from the Old World to the 
New,’ may he read on the fourth page of this day's 
paper. Among the American contributors, Wen- 


CP ** In-that day,’ what are-now called * bitter 





| lipe, unlese to utter such tones as are daily heard in | 
| the House, and as disgrace the government organ— | pelieved, that it is morally wrong to secure the lib- 


unless to sing peans to Mr. Polk, and proclaim 
that he can do no wrong. Nove but despots or 
slaves proclaim or submit to such degrading doc- 
trines. lam quite sure the freemen of America 
never will. 





From the Massachusetts Spy. 


HEARD FROM AT LAST—LIBERTY PARTY | 


VIGILANCE AND FIDELITY !! 


Mr. Eprror—Vhe great ‘Liberty Party,’ you 
know, is going to achieve wonders, as soon as the 
people will put no one but members of that party 
in office. 

Well, the people of New Hampshire have elected 
a LIBERTY MAN, in the person of Mr. Cilley, to 
the U. S. Senate ; where a true liberty man is need- 


ed, if ever one was anywhere ; and J have been anx- | 


iously waiting and seeking for the account of the 
first powerful and important demonstration which 
it was to be expected he would make in that body, 
before he allowed three days to pass over his head 
after taking his seat, either in favor of liberty or in 
opposition to slavery; but I have until now waited 
and sought in vain. 

In the report of Monday’s proceedings in the U. 
S. Senate, I found yesterday the followiug very qui- 
et paragraph: 

‘Mr. Cameron presented a petition from Bradford 
county, Pa., for the abolition of Slavery. THE 
QUESTION OF ITS RECEPTION was laid on 
the table,’ 


Here was an opportunity for Mr. Cilley, ready 
made to his hands, but not one word in the account 
of Mr. Cilley’s lifting his finger or moving his 
tongue on this most important oceasion; and you 
will not imagine my surprise and grief that he «id 
not make such an effort, that the account of it would 
have heen sent through the land swifter than if it 
had been borne on the wings of the wind, or real- 
ize my fear that Mr. Cilley had turned scoundrel and 
traitor with the rest of the distinguished gentlemen 
who compose that dignified body. But you will 
imagine my joy upon finding that my fear was 
groundless, and that Mr. Cilley was only waiting 
for the proper ‘hour’ to be the ‘tnan’ to do some- 
thing. 

The hour is come, the deed is done. Let the slaves 
hold their day of Jubilee, and let ‘the do-nothing 
abolitionists’ forever hide their diminished heads. 

The account of Mr. Cilley’s demonstration I find 
in this paragraph in the last ‘ Worcester Gazette’ : 


‘ Received, valuable Washington papers from 
Messrs. Cilley aid Hudson? 

And this is the first time I recollect to have seen 
Mr. Cilley’s name coupled with proceedings at 
Washington, 


Yours, &c. A Votixe Axnotrtionist. 





PROPOSITION FOR THE EXPULSION OF 
THE FREE BLACKS FROM VIRGINIA. 


Alluding to the nefarious proposition made to the 
Legislature of Virginia, by Gov. Smith, on this sub- 
ject, (see Refuge of Oppression,) the editor of the 
Albany Journal, Tharlow Weed, Esq., says— 


We have no where met with a proposition from 
a high official source, so revolting as that of the 
Governor of Virginia. To drive by force of law 
fitty thousand unofiending people from their hearths, 
and homes, is an enormity for which humanity is 
not prepared. That these people are poor and igno- 
rant and degraded is tootrue, But they have been 
made so by the operation of that ‘ Domestic Insti- 
tution,’ to which Virginia clings. ¢ 
The Governor does not charge that this ‘free ne- 
population’ violate laws or commit offences. 
They are a profitiess, and ashe turns them, an ‘ un- 
happy race.’ They are not, in the honied language 
of the Constitution, * bound to service,’ and hence 
they must be driven away from their birth places, 
The free negro population 
doubdess an incumbrance. 


of the slave States is 


brethren, 
and still more ‘unhappy race.’ Indeed, such is 
quite sure to be the consequence of carrying 





speeches and bitter surmises’ will be regarded as 
merited rebuke and just condemnation.—Ep. Lis. 


effect a proposition so unjust and inhutan as that 
of the Governor of Virginia. 


into} 


Now, for one,I never have argued, and never have 


j eration of aslave, by paying the sum demarded by 
ithe slaveholder. Every thing depends upon the 
| manner in which, the object for which, and the per- 
| sous by whom, this payment is made. 
I still hold as firmly to the doctrine laid down in 
| the Decraration oF Sentiments, adopted in Phil- 
adelphia in 1833, as I did at the time when I[ wrote 
| that instrument :—* We maintain that no comrrxsa- 


' 
| rion should be given to the planters emancipating 


their slaves, because it would be a surrender of the 
| great fundamental principle, that man cannot hold 
| property in man; because slavery is a crime, and 
| therefore it is not an article to be sold; because the 
| holders of slaves are not the just proprietors of what 
| they claim—freeing the slaves is not depriving them 
of property, but restoring it to the right owner—it is 
not wronging the master, but righting the slave, re- 
storing him to himself '—&c, &c. 

Now, what was the assumption intended to be dis- 
| claimed by thisemphatic language ? Most certainly, 
not that it would be wrong to contribute money for 
the redemption of the pining bondman from his cruel 
fate, provided that the right of the kidnapper to make 
the pecuniary ezaction was not conceded, BUT ¥ExX- 
PRESSLY DISCLAIMED. Such a thought, 1 am confi- 
dent, was not at that time entertained (whatever 
change may have since taken place in the views of 
any) by any one of the sixty-two persons whose 
names are appended to that instrument; for all of 
them, doubtless, had again and again, and have sub- 
sequently, contributed toward ransoming some father 
or mother, husband or wife, parent or child, from 
slavery, without ever dreaming that they were tramp- 
ling upon moral principle in so doing. The claim for 
‘compensation,’ which the Declaration reprobates, is 
that which is put forth by those who maintain that 
the slaves are bona fide property—that the slavehold- 
ers are guilty of no wrong in holding slaves—that 
emancipation ought not to be granted, unless the 
masters are remunerated. To advocate a doctrine or 
sanction a claim like this,is clearly to affirm the 
rightfulness of slavery ; and this, no abolitionist, no 
genuine friend of God or man, can do. But what 
analogy exists between the affirmation of the right of 
the slaveholder to be compensated for his slave, and 
the compliance with his demand, though in open de- 
nial of his right, in oréer to extricate from a horri- 
ble doom, *a manand abrother’? 1 see none what- 


ever. 

To me, the cases are widely different. It is not 
the same act to denounce robbery, and to justify it; 
to say that one man has aright to steal another 
man's coat, and to be willing to yield up our coat to 
relieve a suffering brother; to recognize the validi 
ty of the slaveholder’s claim to remuneration, and to 
acknowledge his power to be extortionate ; to buy a 
sheep for my own use, and to ransom a man, held in 
unlawful captivity. Who were those who contribut- 
ed tu liquidate the robber-claim of Frederick Doug- 
lass’s master? Those who believed that, as a mat- 
ter of right and justice, he ought tobe paid? No— 
every one of them regarded him as a thief and a ty- 
rant, who was no more entitled to the money than 
to the man. But they were willing to be unjustly de- 
prived of their money, rather than that one of the most 
remarkable men of the age should be subjected to 
the liability (whether more or less imminent) of be- 
ing legally seized, under the corstitution and laws of 
the land of his birth, asa runaway slave. They 
cared little or nothing for the money—they thought 
everything of the man; and they wished to save 
him from a fate, too frightful to be contemplated fur 
a moment, if this could be done by allowing them- 
selves to be defrauded of a paltry sum of money. 
1 admire their philanthropy, and concur in their 
judgment, in this particular case. } 
| Less than halfa century since, the Algerine pow- 
ler was the terror of the Mediterrapean sea. Citi- 





zens of the United States, of Great Britain, and of 





Inbor as slaves in Algiers. To release them ff 
their captivity, large sums of money were paid ; but 
who ever supposed that the payment of the 1 
was the recognition of its justice ? No one, eithe 
in Algiers or out of it. It was submitting to a pecu- 
er ue 40 the the sake ofa human gain. The 
money was given as an extortion, to extortioners;, 
but this may be done, not only without wrong, but 
on the strictest principles of goodness, and with the 
highest benevolence. If, to save my life, 1 
yield up tothe highwayman my purse, wou 
sensible, discriminating man say, that I thereby | 
gave my sanction to highway robbery? No. But 

if Ishould defend highway robbery, associate with 

highwaymen, and maintaia that travellers ought 

either to lose their lives or give up their money, 

then { should be as guilty as the guiltiest—a robber 

in principle, if not in practice. 

The owner of Douglass, like every other slave- 
holder, was a man-stealer. Of course, he ought not 
to have claimed him as his property ; nor ought he 
to have extorted £150 from those who regarded 
slavery with abhorrence, as he well knew. The 
villany was his, in receiving the money ; the noble- 
ness of soul theirs, in parting with it for such a pur- 
pose. And how humiliating is the thought, that, 
seventy years after the Declaration of independence 
was given with all possible solemnity to the world, 
and sixty years after the adoption of the American 
Constitution, it has been deemed necessary by phi- 
lanthropic men and the friends of liberty, to make 
vu» a purse in the ‘mother country,’ in monagehical 
old England, to rescue from American Slavery, ® 
native-born American; so that he may no longer be 
recognized asa chattel personal, and ranked with 
cattle and swine! Such a fact should bring a blush 
to the cheek of every American, and cause the ears 
of the people to tingle 

The superficial censor in the Chronotype says— 
‘We abominate the transaction.’ This is easily 
said—but what does he mean by it? If he werea 
fugitive from slavery, and every moment liable to be 
reclaimed, under the laws of the land, by a vindic- 
tive master, would he regard it as an ‘ abomination, 
if, through the sympathy and liberality of those 
who abhorred oppression, he should be put in pos- 
session of ‘ free papers’? Not he; nor would any 
other human being. If he merely means that he 
abominates the conduct of master Auld, in extort- 
ing the money, then | agree with him; and so do 
all who contributed to the redemption fund in Brit- 
ain! 

He says that‘ in England, he (Douglass) was not 
in danger.’ But in Massachusetts he would be; 
and to this State, and to his native land, he desires 
to return. Here are his wife and children, and to 
be exiled from them is not his wish or intention. 
To say that because he isa courageous man, ‘he 
would have been glad of an attempt at recapture,’ 
as another arrow in his quiver against the institu- 
tion of slavery, is to deal in heroics; but it has no 
foundation in nature or reason. 

‘Seven hundred and fifty dollars,’ says the Chro- 
notype editor, ‘have been sacrificed to promote sla- 
There is not only no truth in this assertion, 
but it isas absurd as untrue. The money was giv- 
en fora very different purpose, and benevolently 
applied. 

Again—‘ We feel mortified, and full of shame,’ 
(it is something to know that the editor is not wholly 
lost to shame,) ‘thata man like Douglass should 
have cheapened himself to $750 before the slave- 
holders.’ As to his ransom, Douglass had nothing 
to do with its inception or completion. But, it is 
said, ‘ with thunder-tones he should have forbidden 
his friends thus to disgrace him’!! He had too 
much sense to do any such thing. He was willing 
to leave his case in the hands of his friends, not 
doubting that their action in regard to it would be 
worthy of them asthe clear-sighted, iong-tried, un- 
compromising friends of emancipation. To telk of 
disgracing him, by securing his freedom, is sheer 
nonsense. 

The Charter Oak, in violation of truth, says— 
*Mr. Douglass is no more free now than before.’ 
Before, he was legally aslave—could have been le- 
gally seized in any part of the country by his mas- 
ter—was continually liable to be legally torn from 
his family and friends. Now, he is legally a free 
man—cannot be legally seized as a fugitive—and 
will not be liable to be legally separated from his 
wife and children. The difference is real and mo- 
mentous. He will feel it to be so when he returns 
home. Already, an avalanche of anxiety and dis- 
trust has been removed from his heart. And how 
happy must be his wife and children to know that 
he is free! Bnt, ‘he still runs the risk of being 
kidnapped." True, and su does every other man of 
color, who is at all prominent in the anti-slavery 
cause ; but there is comparatively little danger, now 
that he has been legally manumitted. His danger 
chiefly lay in the fact, that he was a slave—a fugitive 
—and that his master might be stimulated to effect 
his recapture, to gratify the malignity of ot'vers, if 
not his own, and to save himself from a heavy pecu- 
niary loss. That danger is over. 

But Douglass was not in the hands of his master. 
He had lived in safety for the last eight years in 
Massachusetts, and there was really no probability 
that, at so late a period, his master would have ven- 
tured to retake him. Besides, he would have found 
ample protection in the altered state of public senti- 
ment. The people would never have allowed him to 
be carried back to bondage, from the soil of the old 
Bay State. 

Such are some of the objections urged against the 
benevolent deed of the English friends. They 
change the issue, from one of principle to one of ex- 
pediency. 1 will not engage in controversy with 
any one on a question of probabilities. The trans- 
action may or may not have been judicious, or called 
for by a wise forecast. On this point, every one 
must form his own opinion. My judgment is satis- 
fied with what has been done. 

It cannot be denied that Douglass was legally a 
slave, even in Massachusetts. His master, therefore, 
‘had a legal right to seize him, wherever found. The 
Constitution and laws of this State could have given 
him no protection. He might have been rescued, it is 
true, but only by violence—by the power of the pop- 
ulace overriding the power of the court. But his 
safety, on this score, is now rendered certain. 

Nor can it be doubted that the publication of his 
Narrative, giving an account of what he had suffered 
as a slave, must have greatly incensed ‘ master 
Auld,’ and made the recapture of Douglass a matter 
of earnest thought and vindictive resolve. It con- 
fessed his identity, pointed out his location, and gave 
conspicuity to all his movements; and hence, greatly 
increased his personal danger. It was known, more- 
over, that he had been sold or transferred, within a 
comparatively short time, to Hugh Auld, the brother 
of his old master—a man of much sterner purpose 
and more determined energy, who, it was reported, 
was resolved on securing his victim, cost what it 
might. It is certain that Douglass felt himself tobe 
in considerable peri, by this transfer. 1¢ was doubt- 
fal, whether he would have felt justified in returning 
home—or, if he had returned, whether he would 
have thought it prudent to travel any distance asa 
lecturing agent—unless his manumission has been 
legally effected. These are some of ‘ the circumstan- 
ces of the case,” to which I alluded last week, and 
which satisfied me that his ransom was a timely and 
beneficent act. 


ps 


very.’ 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES IN BOSTON. 
Those powerful advocates of the slave, Stephen 8. 
and Abby Kelley Foster, will lecture on the ‘Pecuy- 

liar Institution,’ in the Ma Chapel, Hall 
1,on Thursday, Friday and ¥ evenings of 
this week. Go and hear them without fail ! 








| of a 









; physic , or what your com- 
piexion. One thing I see in you, and that is, the im- 
age of God, ourcommon Father. I might appeal 
o you, to-night, as .Jmericans, but 1 had rather speak 
to you as brother-men, as human beings, as members 
of one common family. _ 
‘The ‘ infidel anti-slavery movement!’ The ‘infidel 
abolitionists’ of the United States! Huw and why 
infidel? What do the abolitionists aim to accomplish ? 
The freedom of three millions of human beings, now 
deprived of all their rights. On what ground? Not 
simply that they are Americans, born on our own 
soil, fellow-countrymen ; but that they are a part of 
the human race—that they are men. What is the 
foundation principle of Christianity? What is it that 
distinguishes Christianity from all things else that 
ever preceded it? It is this doctrine of human 
brotherhood—is it not? Jesus was the first one to 
illustrate, to enforce that doctrine, and to give to the 


ical boundaries, all national partition walls. He taught 
us that we should see, in every human being, a 
brother created in the same divine image with all 
others on the face of the earth. Human brotherhood 
and Christianity are identical. How foreibly did 
Jesus teach this doctrine, in that touching parable of 
the man, who, going down to Jericho, fell among ! 
thieves! Who came to his rescue? Nota fellow- 
countryman, nota Jew, notone who claimed to be 
one of the elect of the Lord. No—but one regarded 
as a heretic and an infidel—a Samaritan, with whom 
the Jews could have no dealings, on account of his 
teligious opinions. And yet Jesus proved, with re- 
gard to the Samaritan, that he was the true Christian, 
after all; for, although the wounded Jew was his 
enemy, he still looked upon him with eyes of com- 
passion, and regarded him even as his own brother. 
And when Jesus took his appea! to the Jewish con- 
temners around him, andasked, which was the better 
man, whether that priest or that Levite, who, seeing 
the Jew, passed by on the other side, because they 
were going up to perform temple worship, or the 
Samaritan who comforted him in his distress, they 
replied—* He that had compassion on him.’ 

The apostle Paul announced, at an early period 
of his mission, this grand distinetive doctrine of 
Christianity, human brotherhood. When he went 
to polished Athens, to deliver his testimony, it was 
sneeringly asked, ‘ What will this babbler say?” The 
first thing he had to say was this—‘ God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.’ This was a strange doctrine to 
them. They never had heard it; never had believed 
init. Again, on another occasion, he declared—‘ In 
Christ Jesus, there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
Barbarian nor Scythian... Now, if you would ascer- 
tain, who are not Christians, and have no right to the 
Christian name, just ascertain who they are who de- 
ny the brotherhood of the human race, and you may 
come to an unerring conclusion with regard to them. 
There can be no mistake in this matter. In Christ 
Jesus, there is no American, no African, no English- 
man, no Frenchman ; none but Man, UNIVERSAL MAN, 
like our universal Saviour. Christ was no Christ for 
the Jew, as against the Gentile ; he was no Christ 
for the Gentile, as against the Jew ; but he was for 
all, and he came to reconcile usall to each other, that 
we might be one in Godand inhim. Judging, then, 
from this simple standard, we arrive at this conclu- 
sion—that this nation, though claiming to be a Chris- 
tian nation, is infidel, in the worst sense of the term. 
{ will not now say anything of its ‘ star-spangled 
banner,’ because | am not here to discuss the ques. 
tion of the sinfulness of war, under all circumstan- 
ces: and yet, in passing, | will say, that I will con- 
vict any nation of being unchristian, which has a 


world a religion which should overleap all geograph-} 


tian polpits ; and they say, « The mi 
make us Christians, in order to make WANE ty 
had better go home ; we don’t mY They 
Atthe North, it is gratifying tg "ligion” 
ying to Perceive that ° 
holders are not now regarded as Hare. 
years ago} and the marvel will soun Pi, A fey 
ever was a church so corrupt as to . thee 
fellowship, a man holding propert TeCeive inty i, 
trading in human flesh ! " et 
“ [Mr. Garrison next tood up t . 
with Mexico, traced it to its orig nett 
relief its horrible design, read the aaa 1 
ham and Calhoun in their diplomatic eg met 
as Secretaries of State, and Quoted ‘the tea: 
Southern journals in Proof of the fact Neatimony of 
Southern war, for the extension Wee: What it ig, 
sabjugation of the North :0:the:-euns ery) and the 
time. Having spoken of the criminal ; all 
ebarch and clergy, in regard to this hse Of the 
to the consideration of the complaint an Paseeg 
Jitionists are not sufficiently mild wa eh the tho. 
the prosecution of this noble cause, ang ar in 
Abolitionists, what is our danger at }~ 
time? Is it that we shall be OVer-zealoy Ai 
in time past, have we erred? Some — ¥ ’ 
we have spoken too strongly—we hots “ thar 
too mnch—we say hard things about the U a 
the Constitution ; hard things about the ch ne 
‘the clergy. This is not to our discredit i and 
doubtless, is, that, after all, we have “wt ioe fay, 
compromising, and, (or fear of giving of. 
not always called things by their right nq ‘gre 
at all times remembered those that are in re f 
Sound with them. 0! our real danger jg meni 
road to social esteem and popular petits 4 ” 
accessible only to those who are disposed to Br, 
the multitude to ¢o evil, we shall allow pe a 
to be influenced and moulded as to lose Pate z 
our regard for principle, and our reverence . of 
Let us take warning from the rebukes of those re 
are not with us, not to be more gentle, jn en Who 
of the term, but to be al! the more faithfu) . a 
dicate Christianity, as we have neyer yet hy 
it; to advocate liberty and equality more pies 
than we have ever yet done. “ 
What is before us, who can tell? For my part, | 
believe that we are on the eve of events, vA . 
with tremendous cohsequences to this tty 
What will be the result of the present war? Posi. 
bly the extinction of Mexico, as a free republic a 
the spread of slavery over that ill-fated sade 
The Slave Power, foreseeing that dab thes 4 
destined to prevail throughout the free States, s 
making use of Northern arins, wen, capital hiv 
fluence, to conquer Mexico; so that, when the tpint 
of anti-slavery shall have gained an entire mastery 
over the public sentiment of the North, it may wep 
rate and form a distinct and vast slaveholding nation 
feeling that it may venture to strike for an independ 
ent existence. Its motto is, ‘Make hay while the 
sun shines.’ Hence, if we desire to see Mexico saved 
and the Slave Power paralyzed at a blow, we of the 
North should immediately dissolve the Partnership, 
annul our ‘covenant with death and agreement with 
hell,’ and pronounce this blood-stained Union at ay 
end. While we remain ‘one aud indivisible’ with 
the South, the Slave Power will assuredly use the 
vast resources and direct the mighty energies of the 
Free States directly and exclusively for its own ag. 
grandizement ; until God shall no longer bear with 
us, and Jamentation and woe be heard through all 
our borders! 


me 
bald 
Up 





ROUSE, FREEMEN OF THE OLD BAY STATS! 
The Legislature is now in session. It must be 
} heard in thunder-tones against the war! Let the 
following petition be promptly and numerously sign 
ed in all parts of the Commonwealth, and quictly 
forwarded to that body. Speak out ! 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of tis 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the Common 
wealth, respectfully but carnestly request, that, 





national flag to be defended by brute force, by mur- 
derous weapons, by anarmy and navy ; for | believe 
every such flag to be an anti-christian and an anti-hu- 
man flag. The spirit of human brotherhood does not 


mated than the one born near to us. When men talk 
of their country’s flag as a symbol of their national 
existence, to be defended at all hazards, and at 
whatever sacrifice of human life, hnow to a certain- 
ty that they are destitute of the spirit of Christ; and 
no marvel if such men are found regarding the anti- 
slavery enterprise with an eye of indifference, con- 
tempt,or hostility. They may be Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, or members of any other sect, but they 
are not Christians. 

We have, in our own midst, born on our soil, in 
this professedly Christian Republic, justly entitled 
to all the rights of citizens of the country, a larger 
population than that which occupies the six New- 
England States; yet these we have blotted out from 
the human fainily—we traffic in them as though they 
were really and truly marketable commodities. Now, 
if this be not the rejection of Christianity, in the 
grossest and most revolting sense, what is ? 

(Mr. Garrison here read severa: advertisements 
from southern newspapers, in which men, women 
and children were offered for sale with household 
furniture and cattle—and also sundry extracts from 
articles in the Maryland Colonization Journal, all 
denying the right of the colored population to enjoy 
freedom and equality on the American soil—accom- 
panying them with earnest and indignant commen- 
taries. Having thus established the inhuman and 


edj— 

I fully accord with the remark made, last evening, 
by my friend Wexoert Puittiprs, as to the success 
of the anti-slavery cause being found nowhere else 
but in an appeal to the religious sentiment. It is in 
vain toexpect a stream to rise above itssource, Un- 
less you unchristianizs the slaveholder and his abet- 
tors, youcan do nothing peacefully and effectively 
to abolish slavery, So long as men can traffic in 
ho-nan flesh, and yet be recognized as respectable 
men—nay, more, as Christian men—they will con- 
tinue to carry on this horrible commerce. Slave- 
holders cannot possibly be Christians: they are 
men-stealers, without an exception. Even under the 
dispensation of Moses, they were judged to be wor- 
thy of death. ‘He that stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.’ As for those who defend the slave- 
holders, what are they, and who are they? Tell me 
not that they are respectable! They are not re- 
spectable in the eye of God; they are not respect- 
able in the eye of Humanity. They are base, and 
Freedom loathes them. Tell me not that they oc- 
cupy high stations in society! It only shows that 
society is corrupt. Tell me not that they are wem- 
bers of our churches! It only proves that our 
churches are anti-christian, Tell me not that they 
occupy our pulpits! It only shows that they are 
blasphemers. We must unchristianize every man 
who does not regard man as man; or else we must 
be driven to the conclusion, that Christianity does 
not recognize the oneness ofthe human race, but al- 
lows the strong to oppress the weak. 

1 thank God that, however corrupt the religion of 
this land may be, and however skilfully it may at- 
tempt to sanctify this great abomination, Stavery, 
jim the ‘name of Christ, the religion of Protestant 
England is coming up to denounce slaveholders and 
their abettors as enemies of God, and of the gospel 
of Christ. Even the heathen are found rising up in 
judgment against us. The Karens do not want to 
hear any thing more about Christ or Christianity, 
And why not? They have heard that we are a 
man-stealing people, and that here man-stealers are 





see in a man born afar off, one any the less to be esti-| 


anti-christian character of the nation, he proceed-|. 


~either by joint Resolve, or by instruction to the Seu 
; tors, and request to the Representatives of this 
State in Congress, you will, so far as the voier of 
this Commonwealth can, prevent any vote of money 
or men, on the part of Congress, in aid of this um 
constitutional war, and this iniquitous invasion of 
Mexico, and unholy attempt to support and extend 
the system of Slavery. 





BANVARD'S MAMMOTH PANORAMA. 

There is now exhibiting in Boston, what is u- 
questionably the largest painting in the world— 
Banyard's Panorama of the Mississippi river, paivied 
on three miles of canvass, and presenting a view of 
country 1200 miles in Jength,—extending from the 
mouth of the Missouri river, through seven States 
of the Union to the city of New Orleans, embracing 
10 degrees of latitude. The drawings were made 
from actual observation by Mr. Banvard, im the years 
1840-41, and the work has been in progress to he 
present time. As tothe fidelity of this Panorama, 
we cannot speak from actual observation, as we hare 
never been on the Mississippi, and could not visit t 
with personal safety, even if we desired to travel ® 
that direction—(such is the liberty enjoyed onder the 
American Constitution! )—but it is strongly cot 
firmed by the testimonials of a large number of cap- 
tains and pilots of steamboats continually plymg 
the Mississippi river. In every point of view," # 
an extraordinary effort of human enterprise, 19% 
try, and artistic taleat. Mr. Banvard is yet 8 you"g 
man ; so young, that it seems almost incredible that 
he should have projected and executed 80 imunense 
a painting. Should it be taken across the Avian 
(as we presume it will be,) we predict that it will 


7 


cure a fortane to the enterprising artist. ‘The ye 
ry of the Mississippi is essentially unlike ruben 


be found in this part of the country; ® 
possessing little that approaches to the gran s 
lime, it is singularly beautiful and picturesque: i 
mong the principal places which are see 
route, are New Orleans, Vicksburg, Natchez, on" 
phis, and St. Louis. Memphis presents & 5 
appearance, and looks remarkably well bort. e 

As we gazed on these places, we could - - 
feeling sad to think that they were the he “ 
ters of all that is polluted, oppressive, desperate ol 
murderous; that, in all that region, "° man cov 
avow bimself the friend of the negro ** a ‘ail 
a brother, and the uncompromising fe ‘: 8 pe 
except at the imminent peril of his page 
were painiully reminded of ali the i va 
that have there occurred,from time to time, by ie 
ministration of Lynch law. When will the tramp 
jubilee be heard in that far distant, 
section of our country? Consummat, é 
thy glorious work, that this my inde rae 
land of the free, and the home of the hen ie oi 

The Panorama is at Amory Hall. We a ‘ 
ery one to see it; and in order that the ™ pve 
people may be enabled to do #% ¥° we pen 
mend a reduction of one half in the price sei 
sion—from 50 to 25 cents—beliering weet? 
crease the receipts of the exhibition. 
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will in this way eseape being eque J 
have been fleeced too often 7 * 
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members of Christian churches, and occupy Chris- 


this to succeed. 
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of the Evangelical Alliance, and its abettors, to de- 
monstrate from the scriptores the truth of their agser- 
tion. {fthey can do this, we will then examine 
their arguments, and if they establish their proposi- 
tion by sound reasoning, we will frankly confess our 
error, On this point, however, we have no fear. We 
know well thatahey cannot ever satisfy ourselves. 
How, then, will they succeed in convineing others. 
The principle they have adopted to establish the 
divine right of the priesthood goes directly. It 
declares that they have a standing and an authority 
delegated immediately from God himself—that they 
receive their commission from heaven, and not from 
men—a doctrine equally at variance with scripture 
and common sense. The introduction of this article 
proves that one object at least, perhaps the main, if 
not the only one of the Evangelical Alliance, was the 
maintenance of a clerical order; and it is calculated 
to be the more mischievous in its operation, that it 
comes to the people with a show of kindly affection 
and unsophisticated benevolence. And it is thus 
that, acting honestly by our fellow-men, we feel 
bound to charge them with hoisting false colors. 

It is matter of astonishment, how the people of 
England could allow themselves to be gulled by the 
articles of a creed, such as that adopted by the Al- 
liance ; one of which articles maintains, to the ful- 
lest extent, the right of private judgment, and, of 
course, the right of every man to interpret the 


you need them not. You have them in the devoted 
love of those who know you—by them you are ap- 
preciated; you have them in the malice, calumny, 
misrepresentation and falsehood which have been 
heaped upon you, by those whose evil deeds, whose 
short-comings, you have exposed. *‘ Rejoice, and be 
exceeding gid; for so persecuted they the prophets, 
which were before you.’ Like them, ‘cry sloud, 
and spare not'—and, like them, you shall be abused. 
Dr. Johnson says, ‘it is as justa proof of eminence 
to have many enemies, as to have many friends.” 
You have both. Lalways know that a cause is gain- 
ing ground, when it is most violently assailed, and 
those who are its advocates are abused. Our cause 
has stirred up both enemies and friends, and most 
thankful should we be—it is a cause that covets in- 
quiry, and can bear it. But still, 1 mourn that there 
should be one in my country, who dares to traduce 
and slander you. Be sure, itis a token for good ; 
be sure, your visit was just at the right time for us 
—most inopportune for them. 

But | cannot forget, that, though malice has 
forged its lies, and slander uttered them, not one 
charge brought by you, and your noble colleagues, 
| has been answered—not one denied. Not one defi- 





| nite charge brought against any one of you, but in- 
| ueudo, vague report—and all this behind your backs. 
| When challenged, and dared to bring them to your 


Scriptures for himself—while that other article, | faces—oh, the miserable subterfuges, the paltry ex- 


| which has just been noticed, directly opposes any 


sach right. 


of liberty. Thus conferring on them the whole | 


power of judgment, not for themselves only, but also | adopted the safe plan of abusing you behind your! 


for all others! 

Your American people, who have no Established | 
Chureb, must ve perfectly astonished, how men, | 
having any pretensions to common intelligence, | 
should have ever proposed the adoption of such a| 
ereed. They must believe, that it is altogether a | 


| joke—that no class of men, having any respect for) 
| their own reputation, would sanction such absurdi- 


ties; but the matter is easily explained. There was 
great anxiety in the association to enlist ministers of | 
the Established Church in the cause, and one great 
object with them was to putdown Roman Catholi- 
This was difficult to be done, withoat, at the 
same time, destroying, or at least risking the cleri- 
cal order. 


cism. 


The prerogative must be maintained, at 
all hazards. The Free Church of Scotland is strong 
It is re- 
spectable to appear as like a clergyman as possible ; 


are the servile imitators of Charchmwnen. 


before the world, for the purpose of sustaining an or- 
der, to which they are excredingly desirous to have 


that can be offered for the existence of the absurdi- 
ties to which we have referred. 

That the grand object of the Evangelical Alliance 
was adefence of the clerical order, it is scarctly 
possible forany one to doubt. To our view, the evi- 

but, lest even the 
shadow of a doubt should remain on anv honest 
mind, there is stil] that beyond, which cannot, we 
think, fail to remove it. The last article of the 
creed, smuggled in at a later period of the associa- 


dence adduced is conclusive ; 


tion’s existence, ‘is confirmation sure as proof of 
holy writ.” What had the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishiment to do in the creed of an association, formed, 
as is alleged, for the promotion of union? . In what 
way could an article of this description infuse love 
intoany heart? What possible connection is to be 
found between these two things, and everlasting tor- 





The last denying exactly what was as- met! 
serted in the first—taking the right away from the | tact, believes that they cared not meet you—they 
private party, and investing it in an order of men, | 


who, from their very position, must be the opponents they could not disprove what you had said, and so - 


cuses, alleged as reasons why you were not openly 
Every body, with whom I have come in con- 


had said what they could not prove ; and, moreover, 
their ‘better part of valor was discretion’ They 


backs. We cannot question their wisdom in so do- 
ing, theagh they lost sight of justice and truth; bat 
the British public has done, will do you justice, 
and out of all this, much good shall arise. 

Will you give our affectionate regards to every 
Garrisonite in America, and with them our firm, and, 
1 trust, unalterable adherence to the cause ?’ 





THE PURCHASE OF DOUGLASS. 


Doxcursrter, Jan. 9, 1847. 

My Dean Sir: 1 bave been waiting, for a long 
time, to see something in the Liberator, with regard 
to the purchase of Douglass, by the English abolition- 
ists. I first saw the notice of this purchase in some 
onprincipled political paper. [ could notthen believe 
it to be a fact. 1 looked weekly for a contradiction 
of it in the Liberator. No contradiction has appear- 
ed, but, on the contrary, a confirmation of the fact, 
with your approbation. | donot pretend to say 
what will be my opinion of this transaction, when 
‘all the circumstances of the case,’ to which you 
allude, shall be presented to me; but, at present, I 
can see no circumstances which can justify the 
transaction. What if Douglass—(l do not Mister 
him, any more than [ should Washington, Bona- 
parte, Alexander, Plato, or Confucius,) what, I say, 
if Douglass were in danger of being claimed by his 
so-called owners? will this purchase add much to 
his personal safety? Will these 750 doliars,render 
the slaveholders any more willing than they were 
before, that Douglass should go through the coun- 
try, battering down, with his giant acm, their favor- 
ite idol of worship? The same means of secret ns- 


sassination or kidnapping exist now, that existed| The Whitewater canal is almost irreparably dam- 


with their own eyes, the proofs of your success; but 


upon his head, and his old master to pocket that 
money? and also, how it comports with the princi- 
ples of the American Anti-Slavery Society, which 
have proceeded from your pen ? ; 

Not being able to reconcile these things in my own 
mind, and having heard others express the same ina- 
bility, and not doubting that you can give a satisfac- 
tory explanation, I wait with much interest for your 


With grt consideration, e., ‘ ps 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT. 

Frienp Garrison: 

Permit me to call the attention of your readers to 
the above «meeting. Ihave purposely placed it the 
day preceding the great Anti-Slavery gathering, 
that the friends of the slave, who are always the 
friends of the prisoner, may be present. Renewed 
exertions are now necessary to abolish the inhuman 
law of the punishment of death. A fellow-being 
now awaits the hour of e tion in Wo ; Six- 
teen others in different States are condemned to the 
gallows. Soon the friends will have to go before 
the Legislature, to make their annual appeal. War 
and violence are around us, and never was there a 
j time when the friends of peace and good order were 
‘ealledon more earnegtly. Let us come, then, and 
make one more effort to blot out this inhuman and 
‘bloody statute. One State (Michigan) has tried the 
‘experiment. Will not Massachusetts go next? 

The following persons have allowed me to say they 
will be present to speak, if possible :—Wexpr.y 
Puiturs, Dr. Cuanninc, Wu. H. Cuannine, Hon. 
Rosert Rasroct, Jr., E. K. Wairaxer, &c. 

Remember the day: Tuesday, Jan. 26th, at Wash- 
ingtonian Hall, Bromfield St., at 10 o'clock. 

C. SPEAR, Secretary of Mass. Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 











LYCEUM LECTURES. 

It may be interesting to the friends of improve- 
ment to learn, that the present course of * Adelphic 
Lectures’ has been generally well attended, though 
not as numerously as could be wished. Able and 
distinguished individuals have been secured to dis- 
pense, on each evening, the dew-drops of knowledge, 
whose efforts, we believe, are gratefully appreciated. 
A few evenings since, in consequence of the impera- 
tive absence of the anticipated lecturer, W. P. Atkin- 
son, Esq. of New-Bedford, being in the city, gener- 
ously volunteered his valuable aid,—favoring the 
audience with a beautiful and interesting lecture on 
‘ British Poetr,.’ The succeeding evening, Hon. 
Wn». Sturgis, of this city, presented his admired lec- 
ture on the ‘ Indians of the North West,’ which elic- 
ited the close attention and received the hearty ap- 
probation of a large audience. 

> We trust the Hall will be filled next Monday 
evening, to hear George B. Emerson, Esq. Subject 
—‘ Historical Pictures.’ N. 

re 

Freshets in Ohio. Cincinnati papers of the 4th, 
contain melancholy details of destruction caused by 
the flood in the Big Miami onthe 2d. Five lives 


were lost. The Cincinnati and Dayton canal is 
swept of bridges, and is broken and overflowed.— 





[eile you to the idea of his «lowing a price to be set} 


before ; and it is my opinion, that the slaveholders jeged.. The loss in lumber, fowr, hogs.and pork, is 


i n d the desiruction of miils, &c., is fear- 
will be just as likely to put these means in exeeu-tay segs ong ee ee 


tion now, as they were before, Suppose they could | 


take him in some border State, and hurry him awa 
, . 4 7 of Colonel J. McElvain, which contained $25,000 | 


to some Southern prison, before his friends could | worth of pork belonging to Mr, Bryant, a great part 
rally to his rescue, do you think they would pay any | of which will be lost. 


The freshet in the Scioto carried away part of the 
railway bridge near Columbus, and the pork house 


isto the Christian world? Puz.| ‘The fear of hell is a hangman's whip,’ by which | Js this all that Douglass had to do in the great 


ions! There was no small diffieulty in| they hope to keep mankind in subjection. To them, | cause, in which he was eugaged? Has he not vio- 


gt proper name, and in its solution the first | they say, are committed the keys of the kingdomof | jated one of the fundamental principles of the abo-! marched the division under his command, and was! 
twas committed. Some one proposed to| heaven ; and, though some sects will not openly a | lition movement? Has he not, in this transaction, } rapidly advancing, by forced marches, for Monterey. 
e Evangelical Alliance.’ In the discussion} VOW this doctrine, still the power the ministers de-) recognised indirectly, at least, the right of property | —WN. 0. Delta, 2d. 
wecling the name, first peered out to by-standers, | rive from impressing the minds of the people with’ jn him, which his master claimed? Has he not lost| More Beauties of the War.—The following extract 
aesl the feelings which engrossed the minds of the | the fear of future punishment, is too evident to be much of that moral power, which he possessed, ass) of a letter from dia Glico of the Lauis¥itia Legion, 
weeeat, sud showed ieee of union Sina perhaps | overlooked. They know that this power, aided by bs | the representative of the three millions of his coun- | a irene in Kentucky, conveys a melancholy pic- 
emselves aware of. With some, it was evi- | little mystery, has long been the safeguard of their | trymen in chains; taking, as he did, his life in his! : 


snded as a crusade against Roman Catholi-| 


s, having a different object, were 


} 


at, at a future period, they would be able | make on weak minds. These things invest them | before us, before this transaction, as an impersona- podioss colors, the American camp, | grieve to say,is 
to further their own particular views.) With @ power, to which no man has a right. The | tion of the moral sublime. He could stand upon his | the place where you may behold thein. Full many 
I Se er neh get } . rfp |a bright and promising youth, who looked forward 
tignation, therefore, waseasily settled, and| “* riptures: ‘sanction eat such dominion; but the | revolutionary principles. He could say, wherever to a life of usefalwess and honor, may date his ruin, 
ry the character of the associativn, for any | ™4/ntenance of a clerical order requires all kinds of | he appeared, ‘J am here inviolation of the recog- | it is greatly to be feared, to this campaign—the grand 
stroved | arguments, whether true or false, whether honestly | nized laws of the land. The laws call me property.|*chool of vice. The ingenuous mind shrinks ap. 
und here let it be distinetly iin or dishonestly used. It is time, men thought of do- | The laws require that 1 shall have free papers before palled from: the. revolting scence: daily exposed to 
J ‘ we , F thi ' . view. Pity, indeed, | have frequently thought it 
ection I make is not doctrinal,) to) '"S Without them; for, in the nature of things, they |] shall be permitted to walk at large. The only | were, that a victorious army should be composed of 
n of the term Evangelical) ™USt be the enemies of liberty, and, consequently, | free papers | possess, or will ever accept, is the im-| such unpriucipled materials.’ 
a6 aN associatior hs | the abettors of slavery. We find it in England. ; i 
association of Pharisees—of intoler- | 7 4 "# of ¥ bx Be ge un ngiand.| press that God has stamped upon me, in creating; p),, amongst the volunteers—A most disgraceful 
wiferteeming, stand-by-fur-f-am-holier-than-| They are the greatest obstruction to the enfranchise-| me a man like yourselves. Judge, brothers, whether | riot took place at the corner of Clouet and Levee 
From that moment#it ceased tobe | Ment of the 1. asses. Verily, they will receive their} these papers are authentic or not. Read for your- | streets, on Thursday night, in which, as we are in- 
a , and dwindled down to a petty | Teward. Yours, sincerely, selves,in the statute God has given me, in the voice meg! gamed ws! the sengyuete of fee Severe, regi- 
‘ ; j ‘ ° " 
sinned of premcnn epeiaedabote THOMAS DICK. | ith which T address you, in the thoughts, emo. | Me™ Tolantoer took tory. dielinguahed pat 
re sect to the number already existing. tious, and aspirations which warm me to action. If! and attempted to be fired, but fortunately without 
vould ask, what right has any man, or class of WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. these papers are not authentic, take me up; call me | success, but was afterwards torn down. There 


themselves, exclusively, the title | 


This word, as commonly used, is| 

J | 
tend only to a certain class of doctrines ; 
1 general estimation, something | 
* who apply 


it to themselves, claim 


They assame to them- 


mie rightot deciding on whatare the 


4 ” ¢Gec 


a ty ght ¥ the Es 
t sa denial of the rights of con-! 


angelists of Jesus Christ. | 


may differ from them on cer- 
ites a dangerous love of power. | 
i, the counterpart of which is | 
hecessary to go deeper than this, | 
that this association is favora-| 
: he bodies and souls of men. 
: ity Necessary to attend to this de-| 

er to enable us to judge fairly of 

y | 

* ‘to this, when we come to examine its 
"“atetully, we shall discover more clearly the} 
The 8th Article says, that | 
ORT ‘ministry standson the same level as an 


7" 
q *Seripture with Baptism and en 


t its nature 


ind that all are equally permanent in | 


Act, it 1s the article of thé Association,— | 
the members may say or think,— | 
y exists, and it smacks strongly of | 
if purpose—nay, it is altogether 


| 
8 y, to aay anything, either for or against | 
Ve * obligation of Baptism and the Lord's | 
_ © *te content to let all Christians jndige | 
ives in 


. , i this matter. Our business is with 

at ® article, as it is that part which 
 Wene) . , , 

Rae, . human liberty. Who gare any 


+ gat v \ 
toe, 
2? Whe. * 
‘here is authority for such an institution 
Bere set up as of permanent obliga- 


Roeper } 


Vichy. eves that the scriptures sanction 
“son the testimony of the Alliance, 1s 
@ssociat 1 

‘sociation to believe a lie. On them falls 


im hts as a privilege exclusively 


7 (hag 


in 

wr = “ty of leading men into error,—pre- 
eines Phatien cal complacency, to ‘teach for 
Mee, thas < “4 ‘mandmentsof men.” We deny, at 
%, admits , he Testament, the Christian code of 
ain ther 2 7. distinction between one man 
~, ' " ® Christian ehureh. The great law- 


tin _» Suthoritatively decided, that his disciples 


iy . 

‘iy, ome master, and that is himself, and that 
We brethren 

’ 


Bake t} 


| enthusiastic and devoted friend of the slave. 





us denial distinetly. lt is the business 


order; and no wonder. 


at his pleasure, mount the pulpit, ‘wi’ tidings ©”) the liabilities, which the law laid upon him, to be! 
meat with any name, and allowed this to pass, in} damnation,’ and of the impression he can easily | returned to stripes, torture,and death? He stood ‘ with which our fallen nature is cursed, in their most 





One of the most interesting and remarkable wo- 
men [ met with, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
was Sanan Hitpircu, of Wrexham, Wales — of 
whom, more hereafter. There Goes not live a more 
Asa 
sample of her spirit and ability, take the following 
extracts from a letter lately received from her :— 


‘I want to thank you, dear friend, for your visit to 
us. We have nothing to give you bat our grateful 
thanks, our devoted love, our promise that your vis- 
itto Wrexham has not been, shall not be in vain. 
Methinks [ already hear ‘ freedom for the slare— 
brotherhood for al/'—sonnding from every moun- 
tain, reverberating through every glen, and echoed 
back from rock to rock. It must be so—it is the 
cause of God, the cause of truth, and shall prevail. 
I believe that soon, among us, ‘the little one shall 
become a thousand, and the small one a strong na- 
tion.’ The good seed has been sown, which, I con- 
fidently hope, will bring forth the hundred fold.— 


Think of the man who can, | hands; appearing, wherever he appeared, with all j 


property; put upon my neck the iron collar; and 
return me, the miserable, degraded beast that I 
am, to my lawful and rightful owner.’ This lan- 
guage Douglass could once use with truth. But 
that time has now passed ; and it seems to me that 
there is no language which he can now use, which 
will soclearly set forth the injustice of the laws and 
the wickedness of those who sustain them. Dvuug- 
lass carrying about in his pocket free papers from a 
Maryland slaveholder! Douglass valuing himself 
worth 750 dollars! and now a free man, because he 
has paid this sum to his former owner. To me, this 
seems all wrong. Still, I am willing tochange my 
opinion on good and sufficient grounds. | do not 
think that Douglass, or any one engaged in his 
purchase, intended to doa wrong act, or an inexpe- 
dient act. I have too much faith in his and their 
unswerving adherence to principle, to believe any 
such thing. In different circumstances, we see 
things, sometimes, very differently. 





And you have gone through our land, bearing pre- 
cious seed. What though opposition has been vio- 
lent, and malice and calumny r.fe? 


still wider; they have but forced it into the soil, 
deeper and deeper; and though much of it has_been 
sown in adversity, we shall soon shout the harvest 
home. The cause is progressing, and rapidly. 

1 could almost weep for the short-comings of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and the Free Charch. Asan 
Englishwoman, [ blush—asa Christian, I tremble— 
for where so many are found wanting, ‘ let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” But ! 
believe all this is permitted for wise purposes.—- 
Truth will be elicited—the country will be aroused, 
from end to end—the people will rise on masse; 
and those who were anti-slavery before, will be ten 
times more active—those who have been passive 
and dormant, will awaken toenergy. It has been 
so among us, and still the meeting is the general 
topic of conversation. The Alliance has not an 
apologist, save the one who stood upon the plat- 
form; and he has solemnly declared, that if they 
are found wanting on the slavery question, be will 
immediately withdraw. . 


I have given you some of my feelings as they are 
now. I am not alone in these feelings. Every one 
with whom I have spoken on the subject, has the 


: Like the | same feelings that 1 have. We wish for an ex- 
This isan exceedingly important} wind, they have but scattered the seed wider and | planation. We wish you to give us the ‘circum- 


| stances of the case’ to which you allude, that we 


may be able, if we can, to change our present opin- 
ion. J,and 1 think I can speak for those, also, 
with whom 1 have conversed, am deeply sorry to 
feel that Douglass has lost aught of the power which 
he formerly possessed. 1 have looked forward to 
his return to this land of tyrants and slaves, with 
the deepest interest. I have been anxious to see 
how the threats of recapture, which have been 
thrown out, would be treated by him. These threats 
have not been treated as | hoped they would be. 1 
have not lost imy faith in the great champion who 
has, in my opinion, stumbled a little; but I am in 
the dark as to the causes which made him stumble. 
That I may receive light, is the object of this com- 
munication. Please speak somewhat at large on 
the subject, at your earliest convenience. 
Yours, &c., with much esteem and friendship, 
INCREASE 8. SMITH. 





Factz River, Jan. lth 1846. 


How delighted were we, to read the account of| Brotuze Garrison: 


the Edinburgh meeting! 1 wish some testimonial, 
how small soever it had been, could have been pre- 
sented you from each town you visited, that our 
friend, and enemies in America might have seen, 





Will you inform the readers of the Liberator, 
throagh that medium, cirqumstances in the case 
of Frederick Douglass, ther persona! or relative, 





immediate or remote, operate in your mind to recon- 


Later from the Army of Occupation —Capt. Brown, 


| head of 15,000 troops, was on his way and within 
| four days of Saltillo—and that Gen. 
;to maintain bis ground against such overwhelming | 


Resolved, That the sam of $20,000 be appropri- 
ated, to be expended under the direction of the Ad- 
jutant General, in aid of the equipment and ‘sup- 

of the regiment of volunteers raised in this 
wealth, for the service of the United States, 
in the existing war with the Mexican Republic ; 
and His Excellency the Governor is hereby author- 
ised to draw his warrant on the Treasury for said 
sum, payable to the Adjutant General, who shall 
present his account of the expenditure of the same 
at the present session of the General Court. 

The question of granting leave was debated by 
Messrs. Cushing, Schouler, of Lowell, Keyes, of 
Dedham, Hayden of Boston, Bird of Walpole, Bout- 
well, of Groton, Putnam, of Roxbury, and Stevens, 
of Andover. 

On Farivar, in the Senate— 

Mr. Beal, from the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the returns for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, reported as follows :— 


FOR GOVERNOR. 


The whole namber of ballots is 101,916 
Necessary for a choice, 50,959 
George N. Briggs had, 54,813 
Isaac Davis, 23,199 
Scmue! E. Sewall, 9,997 
William Baylies, 3,423 

All others, 4 


George N. Briggs is accordingly elected Govern- 
or for the current political year, 


FOR LI£ZEUT. GOVERNOR. 


Whole number, 101,730 
Necessary for a choice, 50,266 
Jobn Reed had 54,640 
George Hood, 23,261 
John M. Brewster, 10,134 
Charles W. Moore, 3,425 
All others, 270 


John Reed is accordingly elected Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor for the current political year. 

Ox Satenpay—The vacancies in the Senate were 
filled in a Convention of the two branches, by the 
election of all the Whig candidates. 


Hovse—Mr, Cashing of Newburyport, presented 
the petition of William Sawyer and others, asking 
the Legislature to make an appropriation in aid of 
the regiment of volunteers raised in this State for 
the Mexican war, and on his motion, it was ordered 
that this petition be referred to a select Committee. 

The Speaker announced Messrs. Cushing of New- 
bury port, Giles of Boston, Boutwell of Groton, Ste- 
vens of Andover, and Bulloch of Worcester, as con- 
stituting the special committee upon the petition for 
aid to the volunteers. 

Mr. Cushing moved to increase the Committee, 
and upon this there was a discussion between seve- 
ral members. The motion in the end prevailed, and 
the Speaker joined Messrs. Hvod of Lynn, and 
Branning of ‘lyringham, to the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, the motion made yes- 
terday by Mr. Cushing for leave to introduce a reso- 
lution appropriating $20,000 in aid of the volunteers, 

, Was taken from the table and adopted. The resolu- 
tion was then referred to the above Committee. 


Os Mosnay—lIn the House, the Speaker announc- 
ed the various Standing Committees. 

Mr. Cushing of Newburyport, from the Select 
Committee upon the resolution appropriating $20,- 
000 in aid of the Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, reported thatthe same ought to pass. Messrs. 
Stevens of Andover, Giles of Boston, and Bulloch 
of Worcester, a minority of the Committee, dissen- 
ted from the report. 

The resolution took its second reading. 

Mr. Williams of Salem; moved to recommit the 
resulution, with instructions to the committee to re- 
port their reasons in rivte J 

Several members debated this motion, but the mer- 
its of the resolution were not touched upon, although 














of the schooner Robert Mills, was informed by Capt. 
| Todd, of the U. S. Army, that Santa Anna, at the | 


orth, unable 
numbers, was slowly falling back in. the direction of | 
Monterey; and that Gen. Taylor, in anticipation of | 
an attack on that city, was fortifying it at every as- 
'sailable point. Jt was stated that Gen. Patterson, 
who was on his march from Camargo to Tampico, 
being made aware of the state of affsirs, had counter- 


‘IF you would witness wickedness and vice, 
, drunkenness, and all the vicious propensities of the 
human heart—if you would see the worst passions 





| were two parties in the fray—the one inside and the 
| ether out. Fire-arms were used with some effect, 
and axes, chisels, &c., were also brought into play. 
Seven of the rioters were arrested—four others 
| were badly wounded, one man very dangerously. 
|The affair will be investigated before Recorder 
Seuzeneau this morning.—Vew- Orleans paper. 





| Conviets for the Army.—A bill has been intro- 
| duced into the Senate of Arkansas, by a Mr. Dick- 
| son, to authorize the enlistment of convicts in the 
Penitentiary into the army of the United States ! 
' The Lonisyille Journal says :—‘ Colonel Mitchel, 
' who was shot in the leg at Monterey, and is still suf- 
| fering mach from his wound, Adjutant Armstrong, 
who bad one of his legs shot off in the same battle, 
and several wounded officers and men in the Ohio 
Regiment, passed through this city on Friday last, 
on their way to Cincinnati. They were direct from 
Monterey.’ 


Fisnixe Vessers Lost. We learn from the Glou- 
sester Telegraph, that two more of our fishing ves- 
sels have been lost during the terrible gales of this 
season, and all on beard have perished. These ves- 
sels are the General Scott, James Bowdoin, master, 
and the Canton, James Norwood, master, both be- 
longing to Gloucester. These vessels sailed about 
the 19th of November, and were, without doubt, lost 
im the gale of the 25th—a gale which carried desola- 
tion into many families throughout the seaboard. 
The number of the persons lost by these shipwrecks 
vee fifteen, six of whom left families to mourn their 

oss. 


Mr. Ewing, a Democrat, of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, has introduced a bill into the Senate of that 
States, which provided that any black, mulatto or 
quadroon coming into any township, may be notified 
to remove, and on his refusal or neglect to do so, 
be may be sold for the term of six months. What 
a villain ! 


Negro Insurrection—A gentleman in this city 
yesterday received a letter from Memphis, which 
plates that a negro insurrection was planned in that 
neighborhood, and just discovered. Considerable 
yxcitement had taken place, and the city guard con- 
siderably increased. Qn the night of the proposed 
snsurrection,a house was set on fire. Several ne- 
;roes had been arrested, and cunfessed the fact of 
she intended insurrection.—.V. 0. Jeffersonian. 


pid 
STEPHEN 8. AND ABBY KELLEY FOSTER 
vill lecture on slavery in Marlboro’ Chapel, Hall 
Vo. 1, in this city, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
.venings, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, at 70 clock. 
The publio are invited to attend. 





WORCESTER ANTLSLAVERY SOCIETY. 
James N. Buffum of Lynn will lecture before this 








 ociety on Sunday, January 17. The public are in- 
Ls csdes aheed. pias 7 


there was a good deal of talk on points of order. The 
recommitment finally was ordered by a large major. 
ity. ; 

On Tuxspay, in the Senate—the Rev. Austin 
Phelps was elected Chaplain of the body. 

The Standing and Joint Standing Committees 
were announced by the President 

Councillors were elected—and Joseph Barrett, 
chosen Treasurer and Receiver General of the Com- 
monwealth, having 216 out of 257 votes. 

The message of the Governot was delivered to 
both Houses, but we have no room even for asy- 
nopsis of it. 








SST. 
MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Boston, on 
WEDNESDAY, January 27th, and will probably 
continue in session three days. In view of the alarm- 
ing strides of despotism—the prosecution of a war 
of invasion and conquest, for the purpuse of extend- 
ing the boundaries of Slavery, and rendering the 
sway of the Slave Power absolute over the country — 
and the exigencies of our great enterprise—all the 
membersand friends of the Society, and all auxili- 
ary societies, are earnestly called upon to make the 
approaching meeting the most numerous and the 





most effective of any that has yet been held in this 


Commonwealth. 
FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epmunp Quincy, See. 





QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The regular quarterly mecting of the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Recity, (pontponcd from Wednes.- 
day last,) will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 20th 
Jan., at3 o'clock, P.M., in the Anti-Slavery Office, 
21 Cornhill. A punctual attendance 1s requested. 

Subject to come hefore the meeting—The foreign 
relations of thecause. Intelligence from abroad will 


be communicated. 
A. SOUTHWICK, Ree. Sec. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 

Addison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Slavery in 

Bridgewater, Thursday andFriday, Jan. 1415 
“oe 


Raynham, Saturday, 16 
Taunton, Sunday, Monday, Tues. “ 17, 18, 19 
Norton, Wednesday &Thursday, “ 20, 21 
Marshfield, Friday and Saturday, * 22, 23 
W. Marshfield, Sunday and Monday, * 24, 25 


E. Attleboro’, Tuesday, “6 26 


The friends of the slave in all these towns are re- 
quested to co-operate with Mr. Davis, by making all 
necessary arrangements for his meetmg, and con- 
veying him from place to place without charge. As 
one of the primary objects of his mission is, to ob- 
tain subscribers for the Liberator and Standard, they 
are also desired to render him every facility, by giv- 
ing him the names of such as are friendly to the 
cause, that by sheng Sa names as subscribers, 
a wide circulation may be given to these papers. 

L. MOODY, 
General Agent Mass. 4. S. Society. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 
Parker Pillsbury will lectare on Slavery in 


Groton, Thursday and Friday, Jan. 14,15 
Leominster, Saturday and Sunday, * BY 
Fitchburg, Tuesday and Wednesday, “ 18,19 
Lancastet, Thursday, 58 21 
W.Cambridge,Friday, “ 22 
Lynn, Sunday, ” 


“The friends of freedom in these towns are urged 
not to fail of making all necessary arrangements for 
his meetings. © L. MOODY, 

General Agent Mass. A. 8. Society. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 8th lecture-before this Association will be de- 
livered on Monday evening next, Jan. 18, at Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, by George B. Emerson, Esq. Subject: 


Historical Pictures. 
T. H. RINGGOLD, Sec'ry. 





NOTICE. 

The Young Men's Literary Society will give an 
Elocutionary Entertainment cn Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 19, at Marlboro’ Chapel, Hall No. 1. 

Tickets 12 1-2 cents each, to be obtained of mem- 
bers and at the door, 

To commence at 7 1-2 o'clock, precisely. 

ISAAC A. SNOWDEN, President. 
Wa. T. Rarmonn, Secretary. : 


——————————— Ey 
IMPORTANT WORK. 

i sale 3 

Just Published, att re Anti-Slavery Of- 


ee CHURCH AS IT IS; or, the Forlorm| 


Hope of Slavery. By Parker Pilisbury. Price 
15 cente. Januery 8. 





} 


little encouragement in this way, | 
SS “tppeasanpiprgard 


ar, 2 0 62 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
on Death Penalty. By Charles 
A Report on the Puni of Death, made to 
islature of the State 
Be be apy abana 
, B 
£..H. > 7012 
Cannibalism, the crime prohibited by | Whoso 
Letters on the , addressed 
Excellency Gov. Sige the eclee 
of the Massachusetts ture © 06 
Reforin of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gos- 
- By Mery Christmas, M. A., F. R. 
-» PF. 8. A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 0 06 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, 1 vol. 
Orenin ous English th a? 
which work an paper thus speaks : 
‘A volume containing selections from the wri- 
tings of this eminent man, of whom the venerable 
Clarkson has observed, that he ‘ ought to be a 
among the most valuable benefactors of mankind,’ 
has been brought out onder the superintendence of 
& committee. It is at once interesting, instructive, 
edifying ; there is scarcely a branch of literature 
which is not pleasingly illustrated by the powerful 
ae needs flied writer: His patriotic zeal 
‘or liberty—his strenuous and | opposition 
to the frequent punishment of douth-~bin ermaaien 
against the slave-trade—and his humane and e 
defence of unfortunate convicts, who had no means 


of enforcing their appeal of ‘ Not guilty,’ are all 
evinced in these pages,’ 
MISCEJ LANEOUS. 


In addition to those on. Capital Punishment, 
&c., the following, among other works, are for 
sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend: 

jC The following may be sent by mail:— 
Letters on Clairvovance, by the celebrated Jack- 


son Davis, 0 25 
Theodore Parker's Sermon on War, per doz, 0 62 
single, 0 06 

Facts and Important Information for Young 
Men, 0 12 

Do. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 012 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Ralgir™ 0 12 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin . 0.387 
A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 
Do. do. } 0 42 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 0 20 
Phonographic Class Book, 0 37 
Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
Dymond on War, 0 15 
Reign of Peace, ® lo 


Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. 
J T Sargeant, 


Clarke’s “Sermon on and the 
Character of the Disciples, 017 
Channing on Slavery, 0 25 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 87 
Facts in Hydropathy, _ O18 
Last Report of the N, York Prison Association,0 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 010 
Power of Kindness, 012 
Liberty Cap, 0 10 
Fowler on Temperance, 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 26 
Do. on Tight La 0 06 


Do. on Memory ‘and {atellectual Improvem 


ent, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, . 0 12 
PictorialAlphabet,and otherWorks for children,0 12 
Advice to the Married and Single, 012 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te - 
Music, ) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 26 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
Engravings of W. L. Garrison, Aby K. Fos- 
ter, Daniel O’Connell, Father Mathew, 
&e., 050 012 0 87 
Phrenological Guide, . 012 
Do. Almanack, 0 06 
Parker’s Sermon in rd to Criminals, Poor 
Children, Rum Sellers, &c., per doz. 
62c., sing. it ay 
Sermon on the Immortal Life, by Theat, ‘ 
ker, 1 
Conditon of the Laboring Population of New- — ~ 
York, id 
by John H. Griscom, M. D., 121-2 
Fountain Minstrel, 0 12 


Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon 

on the Sabbath, % 
ic The. following may also be sent by mail 

by removing the covers. 

‘Uitles of Jesvs. By Charles Spear. 16th edition.1 

History of perma Mrs. Child, 

Biography of Good Wives, 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 

A Condensed and Popular View ef the 
Evidences of Christianity, 

Foster’s Book-Keeping, 


House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 
Young Husband, pe 
Young Wife, on 
Young Mother, as 


Graham’s Letters to Yo 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. 
Interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
Combe’s Physiology, 

Do. Phrenology, 

Do. en the Constitution of Man, 

Do. on Diet, 
Memoir of Howard, 

Do. of Wilberforce, 

Do, _ of Jonathan Walker, 


yopem, 
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Upham’s Manual of Peace, 

Fowler’s Phrenology, 

Fowler on the Church and Religion, = 
Acts of the Elders. 

Consumption Prevented 
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Sweethearts and Wives, by T. S. Arthor, 
Lovers and Husbands, # 
JUST RECEIVED, 


An important work on the authori of the 
Scriptures. by Jounw Partnce, being a 
course of Lectures in elucidation of the 


origin of the several works composing our 


present Bible, 100... 
Vegetable Diet, by Dr. Alcott, : 0 7% 
Dr. Sweetser, on Dy ia and Digestion, 1 00 
Mother’s Medical Guide, by Dr. Alcott, 0 62 
Voice of Solomon, * Ky 0 40 
Young Housekeeper, Ne be 6 75 
Young Men’s Guide, 7 3 0 75 
Young Women’s Guide, * ” 0 75 
Fact and Fiction, by Mrs. Child, 0 75 
Flowers for Children, by ‘* 0 87 
Conditition of the Laboring Population of New 

York, by Dr. Griscom, 12 


Infant Treatment, by Mrs. Barnwell, with the 
approval of Dr. Valentine Mott, of N. York, 0 25 
The Almanac for 1847, 0 26 
The Church as it was, as it is, and as it might be. 
By Parker Pillshary. 0 16 
Also, a general assortment of School Books of 
most kinds in use. 





THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 
Will be exhibited every evening except Suaday, at 
AMORY HALL, . 
BANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVASS, 


XHIBITING a view of country 1200 miles in 
lengthextending from the mouth of the Mis. 
souri river to the city of New Orleans. 
Admission 50 cents; children half price. Teo 
commence at 7 o'clock, precisely. 
Exhibited every Saturday and Wednesday after. 
noon, ut 3 o'clock. ~ Jans 15 


EXECUTORS’ NOTICE... 

N&tE is hereby given that the subseribers have 

been duly appointed executors of the will ef 
HENRY CHAP AN, late of Boston, in the county 
of Suffolk, merchant, deceased, and have taken up- 
on themselves that trust, by ging tend asthe lew 
directs. And all persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit the 


Mania W. Carman, | eeeesters 
Wespere Pastis, — 
28, 1846. r , 


Boston, 
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es 5 ; m ut 
TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


* Hemo sum: Humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 
sxence, Heaut., act 1. se. I, v. 2. 


And in thy path the flowers of Friendship strew, 


o'er; 
Oh, twine a simple garland from that store! 
Bind it sround thy brows, and speed thy way; 


That England cherishes their cast-away ; 


Blavery shall pine and fade in all that hemisphere. 


Across the wide Atlantic hast thou come, 
Bearing the broken chains of Slavery, 
Flying thy native, though unworthy home, 
To greet a land where even Slaves are free : 
Oh! e’en for Freedom's sake, we welcome thee 
It was herself who loosed thy iron bands, 
Her guardian angel bore thee o'er the sea,— 
She gently nursed thee in her fostering hands, 





And now her sheltering wing broad over thee 


expands! 

Beloved by Freedom, and by knowledge blest, 

Thine is a mind which feels for others’ woes; 
Thou wilt not tamely in the silken nest 

Of luxury take up thy soft repose ; 

Ah no! thy mind with nobler feelings glows ; 
Thou never, never wilt aceept of rest, 

Till the whole world, in every region, knows 
No stern oppressor, and no sad oppressed,— 


No Tyrant’s hardened heart,—no Bondman's bleed- 


ing breast. 


There is a mystery to me, I own,— 
It is the mystery of iniquity,— 

The being who can hear tlie deep-drawn moan 
Escape the lips of wronged humanity,— 
That wrong inflicted by his own decree ; 

lt is a mystery would notknow; ~ 
I still will claim the right of sympathy 

With every varied form of human woe, 


In every land and clime, the Heaven's blue vault 


below. 


Oh, thou who, byfexperience, hast known 
The fulness of that cup of bitterness! 
Thou, who canst understand the stifled groan, 


And read the glance of deep and dark distress,— 


The spirit mourning in its dreariness,— 
The heart unstrung to every joyful song,— 
The soul disconsolate and comfortless,— 
Gifted by Heaven to lead the heart along, ; 
Teach us to fee! aright for Afric’s peerless wrong. 


Oh for a soul like His, who fondly wept 
O’er all the ills of sad Jerusalem, 

That, whilst thy hand the’ harp of sorrow swept, 
Our hearts might mourn 

theme ; 

Nor yet too long indulge an idle dream, 

But, grasping firmly Truth’s unconquered brand, 
Let us in spirit cross the Atlantic stream, 

And join in fight, against Oppression’s band, 

The noble, faithful few, who love their Fatherland ! 


Bristol, England, 1846. 





MOAN OF THE PRISONER. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Sung by the Hutchinsons at Sing Sing, on Thanks-| 


giving Day. 
L 

The convict immured in the prison’s cold cell, 
Away from the friends who have loved him so well, 
In silence sits musing om the scenes of the past, 
His heart full of grief, his tears falling fast: 
How piercing his groans! how plaintive his moans— 
‘1’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.’ 


If. 

O sad was the hour when he turned from the way, 
And yielded his heart to the tempter a prey! 
The waves of despair how wildly they roll, 
As the darkness of night settles down on his soul! 
How piercing his groans! how plaintive his moans— 
‘I’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.’ 

Il. 
O Stn is a bitter and poisonous thing— 
It pierceth the soul with its dart and its sting; 
And naught but Repentance can wipe out the stain, 
And the Convict restore to God’s favor again; 


How piercing his groans! how plaintive his moans— | 


* I’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.’ 
IV. 
But hark to the truth which the Gospel proclaims 
To him that is bound in sin’s galling chains: 
‘ Thou need’st not despair, for a Savior hath died, 
And bids thee, repentant, come stand at his side: 
He heareth thy groans! He pities thy moans!’ 
The Prisoner is one whom his Maker yet owns, 
Vv. 
O come at the call! heed the message of love 
Which the Spirit of God brings down from above! 
O turn from thy sins, cast thy follies away, 
And open thy heart to the Gospel’s bright ray; 
God heareth thy groans! He pities thy moans! 
The Prisoner is one whom his Maker yet owns. 
VI. 
Treat kindly the Prisoner, ye followers of Him 
Whose grace hath restrained you from outbreaking sin; 
O visit in merey his dreary abode, 
And point out before him the heavenly road: 
O list to his groans—his pitiful moans— 
The Prisoner is one whom his Maker yet owns. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


(In imitation of the well-known German * Father- 
land.” ) 


BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 
Where is the True, the Holy Land ? 
Is it on mounts of Palestine ? 
Is it where Mecca's minarets shine ? 
Is it where Ganges flows divine ? 
Not there, not there, that sacred strand; 
Not there the True, the Holy Land! 


Where, then, the True, the Holy Land ? 
is it where Delphian laurels glow ? 
is it where Rome's fair myrtles blow ? 
1s it where Erin's shamrocks grow ? 

Not there alone on any strand— 

Not there alone, the Holy Land! 


Where, then, the True, the Holy Land ? 
Where love is law,and freedom, right; 
Where truth is day—and error, night ; 
Where man is brave—and woman, bright ; 

"Tis there, ‘tis there, that sacred strand— 

"Tis there the True, the Holy Land! 


That is the True, the Holy Land, 
Where Mary doth the better part— 
Where Mary resteth in Christ's heart— 
Where, Mary, thou with Jesus art; 

Oh, there! oh, there! on any strand— 

Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! 


Oh! there the True, the Holy Land, 
Where man and woman, hand in hand,— 
As God the work divine hath planned,— 
Walk forth a free, a glorious band ! 

Oh, there! oh, there, the sacred strand! 

Oh ! there the True, the Holy Land ! 


Yes! there the True, the Holy Land, 
Wheré sovereign reigns fraternity— 
Where good is God, and love is free— 
Where sisters, brothers, al! shall be : 

There ig the land, where'er the strand, 


Hail, Deverass, hail! with open hearts and true, 
We welcome thee to England's honored shore, 


With Sympathy'’s sweet dew-drops spangled 


Tell all the West that here thy name is dear,— 


And, ere that wreath of flowers is dead andsere, 


responsive to thy 


“THE ASPECT OF ENGLAND IN RELATION TO 


; Lonnos, Dec. 4, 1846. 

‘To the Editor of the Liberator : ‘ 
Parliament approaches, men find that parties are 

| broken up; that that which has been designated ‘ the 
madness of many, for the gain of afew,’ no longer 
exists; and any and every measure, which appears 
calculated to benefit society, is now freely and openly 
discussed, whether Religious, Governmental, or 
Social. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws has put anené to the 
avowed advoeacy of selfish legislation—of legislation 
for the benefit of class interests. If this is now un- 
dertaken, it is done covertly. Economical informa- 


partial and anequal tazation has been made plain, by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, to the understanding of 
the many. 

Our example, asa nation, his been adopted by you, 
in some measure. The leader among our moderna 
Economists (Cobden) has been weleomed and feted 
in one of the most backward of European countries— 
in Spain. France had previously set the example of 
feting and lionizing him. Commercial men, in both 
countries, feel themselves interested in the move- 
ment. Granted, that it is their interest as commer- 
cial men, that induces them to action, it is enough 
for us, viewing them as instruments of progress, that 
they are acting with us an the same platform. Whilst 
they are so acting and advancing together with us, 
we have nothing to do with their motives. Whilst 
they are marching in the right direction, their motives 
are sure to improve, because their minds must en- 
large, and their information increase. This result 
has been produced in England, to an extent not pre- 
viously anticipated in so short a time. There is no 
theory, which is not now afloat among us. All old 
things are becoming new—that is, all old things are 
i being presented to us, under new and enlarged forms. 
‘ «Young England,’ headed by such men as Lord John 
Manners and Mr. Smythe, and countencnced and as- 
sisted by D'Isracli, has been trying to modernize 
things and institutions, and the customs and manners 
of the middle ages, and to satisfy the uneasiness of 
the people for change, by condescending!ly playing 
cricket with them, and asking the people to look 
backward. 

A host of master minds, such as Babbage, Jerrold, 
Howitt, Martineau, Fox, Thackary, A’ Beckett, Rin- 
toul, the Chambers, Chas. Knight, are all simplifying, 
popularizing, and practicalizing the theories and the 
increased knowledge of the last fifty years. Theories 
which, at the time of your Revolution, and the French 
Revolution, were indistinctly. understood, and merely 
indicated, (and those who indicated them were, like 





Priestley, persecuted,) are now generally perceived, 


| but adopted and acted upon. 

You must have perceived, when addressing those 
large and closely packed audiences, who came to- 
gether to hear you and your friends, how popular the 
ideas of liberty and progress had become, and how 
general was the information spread amongst men, 
This must have been evident to you, by the quietand 
steady attention you received, and the spontaneous 
welcoming of advanced theories, and generous 
thoughts and inferences, even before the speaker had 
full time to indicate them in words. There was the 
anticipatory response, ready in the mind of the 
masses, not only to welcome, but to encourage the 
| speaker. 


and the necessity for the adoption and concession of 
some improved course of action, to fix and lead for- 
ward the mind of the age, is becoming more and 
more urgent and obvious. There is that quiet col- 
lection of the onward streams, which we know is 
usually the precursor of a breaking down of all ob- 
structive barriers; and yet, such is the improvement 
in spirit, that, generally, there is no fear in the 
minds of those who foresee what must come, that the 
movement will be attended with violence or blood-| 
shed. 

Evidences of the activity of mind, upon all ques- | 
tions of mental and social economy and progress, are | 
constantly pressing before society. An advertise- 
ment has jist appeared in the public journals here, | 
for publishing the works of Fourier. The works of 
Robert Owen have been, for the last twenty or thirty 
' years, extensively spread among our working-classes 
here ;—not amongst the peasantry, for they, poor 
things, have been left to the Established clergy, and | 
have been kept in such ignorance, that few of them! 
} ean read, and very few can write. Owen’s theories, | 
and Fourier's also, contemplate social changes, which { 





} 


{ 
} 


a ee, eee 


are much more extensive, and involve deeper inter-| 
minds of men were with us, prior to 1830 and 1831, | 
agitated on the subject of parliamentary réform. And | 
| and middle classes, who formed and subscribed to the | 
League, so extensively diffused through the press, | 
social change, to an extent of which our aristocratic 
statesmen, who see but little of the people, are une. | 
| 
will push aside the lordlings, if they are not prepared | 
to lead onwards. Owen was the originator of Infant | 
ble for social intercourse—to unite for lectures, and | 
for educational and social purposes—to begin the | 
of themselves for leaders—to assume to act for them- | 
selves. 
resentatives,’ ‘ Delegates,’ under whieh words, prior, 
were masked. As they grew familiar with the words, 
their ignorant reverence for the sound passed away, 
they look now for facts, and have but little reverence i 
for assumptions. Formerly, men supposed that what | 


' 
ests, than the political changes upon which the | 
the study of political economy, which the commercial | 
has tended to spread questions of economical and | 
ware. These theories will generate questions, which 
Schools. He taught the poorer classes here to assem- 
practice of governing themselves, of nut looking out | 

He familiarized them with the use of words, | 
such as ‘ Congress, ‘ President,’ *‘ Governors,’ * Rep- 
to his day, much of mystery and supposed knowledge | 

| 
and they look now to the significance of the thing— | 
was in print was therefore true, and the uneducated 


of our ignorance, men believed, that it was their duty 
to reverence their pastors and masters; and it was 
usual to salute a shovel-shaped hat.and a bishop's 
apron with reverence. Now the things of which 
these pastors were. supposed to be types, are better 
known, and the shepherds are more correctly esti- 
mated. 

The ‘ have somethings’ thought it wise (they proved 
their ignorance by so thinking) to wink at this deluy 
sion as to the priests or pastors, as it was thought to 
keep the lower classes in order. The then knowledge 
of government and human character led the middle 
classes to think, that the safety of the upper classes 
consisted in the ignorance of the lower orders. Yet 
that ignorance was really the source of their danger, 
and was proved to be so by the many rebellious out- 
breaks, riots and violences, of which history is the 
record. ' 

We have just had established an Anii-Poor-Law- 
Provident Benevolent Union. We have, in London, 
frequent records of © ‘s Inquests, returning 
verdicts of death by starvation, and infanticides and 
suicides indyced by extreme destitution. 

We have accounts from ireland of the general 
starvation of the working-cl i.e of the many. 
We have records of English magistrates, in Devon- 
shire, transmitting memorials to our Secretary of 


| 








State, that the masses of the poor of Devonshire are 
in the same state of starvation; that the regular rate 


of wages to the peasantry is but 7s. per week—i. e. 
insufficient to give them the necessaries of life. We 
have similar accounts from Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, 
and other Engligh counties. 1n Scotland, the desti- 





Which is the True, the Holy Land! i 





tution is the same, and there the landlords are acting | 


| * Deak Sin—As the’ time ‘for the meeting of our! 


tion bas been too widely spread—tbe operation of 


At this time, all thirgs are in a state of break-up ;_ 


| girls in their shop from 8 A, M. to 7 P.M. One 


classes, on subjects of government, supposed that the | daughters, who a few years since could make 12 
sayings of a member of Parliament, or of a minister, | dol. and 14 dol. a week, now earn in the same time, 
must be wise. The clergy taught, and, in the days| by working from 7 A. M. to 9 P. M, 4 dol. Out of 
| this sum they pay six shillings for trimmings to 
shoes, leaving them only 3 dol, 25c, For closing 
and binding moroeco boots, ove sister gets seven 
cents a pair. 
for 25 cents, men’s caps for 50 cents a dozen. For 
ten weeks, they have been almost destitute of work, 
and living on the slightest subsistence. 
four women, a mother and three da 
dol. 75c. a week, or 94 cents each. 
4 dol. 50c. a month for rent, and each woman has 
64 vents. This sum at 3 centsa meal, is consumed, 
leaving an American wonian in the city of New- 
York, to buy her clothing and a hundred necessaries 
each week, with just ONE 


story, lived widow M. and her daughter, a girl aged 
16, under a rent of 3 dol, 
much work for seven w: 
ae 
M. could make one dozen bonnets at 31 cents. As 
she sat down to work, the tears coursed down her 
cheek, and she exclaimed, ‘I cannot appear 

table so long as the landlord 
us 


obtains her board 
lowing prices: 


on the principle, that sheep are 
men, and ate’ : 
hourly brought into view. © 

In the towns, particularly in the 
towns, the distress among the poor and uneasy classes | 
is equally great. By the uneasy classes, | meam those. 
who have no p t relianee but upon their health 
for their maintenance, and who are constantly appre- 
hensive that that failing them, or their employment 
failing them, they must fall into want or dependance 
upon what are here called Unions, and were formerly 





these Unions, that the poor have -@ perfect horror of 
them, and it is a constant occurrence that instances 
of starvation, squalor and destitution are brought to 
light, in which the parties are suffering the extremes 
of want and misery, and yet prefer to endure, rather 
than go into those Unien Houses. 

And [ find by a Maux paper, called the ‘* National 
Reformer,’ which is printed in one of the British 
Channel Islands, that the same misery and destitu- 
‘tion which, exist amongst us, exist also among you, 
though not | hope to the sameextent. In that paper 
! read the fellowing, showing what the system is 
with you: 

PROGRESS OF THE AGE IN AMERICA. 

We copy the followi inful, revolting facts 
from the pote ame PNew Yor ome en- 
titled the Advocate of Moral Reform, and give them 
without note or comment, leaving it to the judgment 
of the candid reader, whether or not we havea right 
to complain of the wrongs/and injustice to the poor 
in Republican America, as well as in Monarchical 
and Aristocratic England. Whether our effurts to 
overturo such a system is laudable or not, whether 
outraged and suffering humanity does not impera- 
tively demand of us to struggle to the death against 
such unparalleled cruelty and barbarity as are daily 


increasing all over the globe. Let every man who 


—= = —— i 
cana 


and in every way and form in which destitution and | 


ar ufacturing P 


called the Workhouses; and such is the treatment in | 








oor “tirade ped that M 

‘our of the girls ined that Mr, 
assistant relieving officer of the City of Lon 
Union, was lazy in filling up tickets of admission to 
Mar h house, Peckham, and for the purpose 
of making him ‘wide awake,’ they smashed the 
windows, the smashing of which prevented them 
from ing in his , which they intended 
one of these days to accomplish. <_ 

Mr. Lloyd said, that when the defendants applied 
for tic he was filling up tickets for some poor 
persons who had previously applied, and whom it 
was but fair to serve first. A delgy of half an hour 
would have taken place, but the defendants swore 
they would not wait an instant, and taking the steel 
busks out of their nye, they_poked at the windows, 
which were vainly defended mata and amidst 
shouts of laughter demolished them. 

The Lord Mayor—These girls are strong, healthy, 
able girls, and lam astonished that they shou 
prefer Marl h house to honest employment. 

Several of the parochial officers said that every 
one of the defendants had from time to time been 
supplied with a situation, hut they refused the 
places and frequented public-houses, and walked 
the streets, and committed all sorts of villanies, 





is toiling on in hopeless poverty for his bare daily 
bread, and for those who are dependant upon him, | 
who shudders as he reads these sickening recitals, | 
tremble for his own safety. For, what assurance 
has he that it may not-come to his ownturn next 
to be chronicled among these annals of the poor ? 


‘New-Yorx Stave Marker, From 5A. M. to 


| 


} 


rather than change their old habits of. idleness. 
While in the house they gave the most intolerable 
annoyance to the really necessitous and deserving, 
whom it was a pity to see amongst them. 

One of the girls.—The streets a’nt worth ary- 
thing now at all, and so all the girls that walk them 
for their bread say. There’s too many of us, and 








9 P. M. widow O. could make one pair of pants:, 
| wages 18 cents. Her mother, a widow, and often 
jafflicted with fits, could earn the same amount. 
| Four daugliters, the eldest twelve years old, de- 
| pended ou their mother for support. The father, a 
poocene shoe-maker, was either really dead, or 
|dead as to his being any helpto a family. The 
| mother has a young babe. _ Before confinement, she | 
| was obliged to press clothes until she was too lame | 
| to walk about the room, and for eight weeks did | 
| not go out of her house. Ten days after her sick- 
_ hess, she was compelled, through necessity, to bow 
| down to the needle until every thing looked black 
before her eyes; a dizziness which seemed to place 
every thing in motion and confusion, 


‘The story of the capture of the barque Pons, of 
| Philadelphia, with 900 slaves, under “flee colors, 
thermometer in the hold of putrid and dead slaves 
{at 100 and 120, is sickening in the extreme to every 
| heart not made of stone. A much larger number 
j of young women, and widows with children, in this 
| city, if not putrifying in the hold of a slave ship, 
/are, as a young woman who made willow baskets 
jat acentanda half each said, working from day- 
| light till after midnight, to support herself and aged 
| mother, ‘J can never be respected, nor have anything, 
_ 80 long as the manufacturer and landlord drag the life 
| oul of the poor seamstress.’ 


| 





‘How ro maxe Four Cents. A shirt manu- 
facturer, in W. street, pays ten cents for making 
cotton shirts, with linen plaited bosoms. In the 
place of eight shillings, they give eight ten cent 
pieces and sixteen cents, which they call a dollar. 
|* Pay us the remaining four cents’ says a seam- 
stress, ‘as you agreed, for we have dearly earned 
it.’ *Not one word of complaint,’ says the slave- 
driver. ‘Others will take a ten cent piece and two 
cents fora shilling, and if you are dissatisfied, go 
about your business,’ 





‘Corton Sarrt Factory. 
corner of and 


Messrs. A. and B. 
streets, employ some 50 








half the number are girls from nine to thirteen 
years of age ; the other half are young women. In| 
making shirts at six shillings per dozen, the little | 
girls can make 1 dol, 38c. per week, leaving them,| 
after paying 1 dol. 25c. for board aud washing, one | 
shilling for clothing, &c. For eleven hours’ work | 
in a day, they get a trifle pver two ceits an hour. | 
The young women in the shop earn, onan average, | 
three shillings a day, leaving them, after deducting | 
1 dol. 88c, per week for board and washing, 37 | 
cents for clothes, &e. In the above estimate, no! 
allowance is made for sickness, frequent want of 
labor, together with many current expenses and 
losses, Provided they worked every week-day in 
the year, the small girls would have 6 dol. 50c. and 
the young women 19 dol. 50c. Can American 
young women clothe themselves, appear decent in 
respectable society, aud live above suspicion, during | 

55 days, for less than 20 dol.? At the recital of 
facts, litle if any more appalling in the destruction 
of female infants and of female youth and virtue iv 
heathen lands, a general sympathy is felt by our 
wives, mothers, and sisters. Why, then, should 
they be indifferent to the suffering and exposure in 
our own neighborhoods, and under the shade of our 
church steeples ? 








‘A young wonian at making gloves, earns two 
shillings a day—a mother and dangtter, both 
widows, make 18 pair of India rubber suspenders, | 
with 98 stitched button holes ina day, for three | 
shillings and eight pence. Two females, at making 
velvet caps, each earn 18 cents a day. In the house, 
eight young women makes meu’s and children’s 
caps for one cent a piece.’ 


‘A mother and her little daughter, at cutting and 
sewing rags together for carpeting, make twenty 
cents a day. At the same pitiful sum of twenty 
cents, in sewing coarse cloths and picking wool, a 
mother labors for the support of herself and three 
small children, A widow earns twenty-five cents 
a day at round-about jackets, for support of herself, 
and four small children. This is living on five | 
cents adny. May not these low wages be one of | 
the many causes for the imprisonment of so many | 
hundreds and thousands of women every year in| 





, our city prisons? Hunger, said a wise man, will | 


break through a stone wall ; and will nota love and | 
pride of dress in this world of fashion, drive the 
walls of virtue into open fields of licentiousness 


‘American Womey. A widow lady and three 


Another sister makes children’s caps 
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CENT, 


‘Tue Layptorp. Ina small room in the 4th 
month. Not having 
they were unable to 


y the rent, and were driven out into the street. 
ie daughter by working from 7 A. M, to 11 P. 


; respec- 
drags the life out of 


‘Tue Country. A widow lady near Newark, 
by making garments at the fol- 


Coarse Box Coats, vary from 1 oll. to 75 cts. 





and sentenced to be hung on the 


so we are alla cutting each other’s throats; that’s 
the fact, 

Another.—Besides, we're entitled to relief, for 
we have been in the habit of receiving it for many 
years. Why should they refuse it tous now that 
there’s more distress than ever ? 

A third.—Now you don’t know half the wicked- 
ness of these relieving officers. They are drunk 
half their time, and there is no standing their cru- 
elty. When we are drunk we never quarrel, ex- 
cept with each other, but those beggars would reb 
and murder everybody but themselves, 

A fourth.—I wish I had broke that Lloyd’s con- 
vicied nob, My attempt was_thrown away upon 
the windows. Why should we be denied relief, 
when respectable people pay the poor rates to 
supply us with plenty ? 

“he Lord Mayor.—Such a mode of applying for 
relief as that you have adopted, will not procure it 
for you in comfort, you may depend upon it, 

A fifth—Oh! you are as bad as old Gibbs there, 
next to you. He gave me a twelvemonth for noth- 
ing but breaking a pane of glass and a policeman’s 
mouth, There’s a pretty fellow for you! He locked 
me up when he ought to have rewarded me. 

An Irish girl—Why, the devil a greater set of 
rascals in the whole world than these relieving offi- 
cers. There’s not one of them worth a thrawneen. 
A good lick in the head would do any one of them 
good, especially if it was given with a good paving 
stone, 

The Lord Mayor—I will send each of you to 
Bridewell for 14 days, with hard Jabor and low diet. 
You must have nothing exciting. 

The wretched creatures then left the justice-room, 
screaming, and cursing, andswearing. Several of 
the police sergeants represented to his lordship that 
they and their men had the greatest difficulty in 
protecting the neighborhood of the union from the 
outrageous violence of the crowds of girls, whose 
peculiar delight was in window breaking and throw- 
ing mud in the faces of the relieving overseers. The 
moment a policeman attempted to take one of them 
into custody, the crowd of lookers-on hooted and 


Lloyd, the aren 
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proportion, The Constitution was detained a long 
time at this port for want of fi able seamen ; and 


we know that the Fuirfield, Vincennes, and Cow 
stitution went to_sea from here with less than one- 
third American seamen in them. A more recent 
instance is the case of the Columbus, that went to 
sea with only 200 American born, officers and all. 
One crack sloop of war has been found with only 
forty-two Americans out of her whole company.’ 
pon view of these facts, we have little satisfac- 
tion in the avowed belief of the personal superiori- 
ty of American seamen. Per if we could in- 
uce some of the large hordes of rovers, who mi- 
grate to Oregon or to Texas, to serve their coun- 
try in tthe Navy, we might be in quite as safe a 
position as now, when they are only creating a de- 
mand fora defence of these regions, and leaving 
us only the refuse of Europe to defend them witb. 
—Portland Adv. 





*SCARING UP RECRUITS.’ 


‘Uncle Sam's corporals and sergeants are obliged 
to traverse our streets with drums, fifes, and flags, 
beating up, with their execrable noise, recruits toe 
the army, without success.’— Herald, 29 

What a pity there could not have been Park 
Meetings iv other cities, and National Reformers 
there to expose the rascality of bain ewe 4 Ameri- 
ean citizens, and foreigners, too, to make bloody 
war, on the European plan of high wages for offi- 
cers, and low pay for privates, against a neighbor- 
ing Republic, on pretence of some paltry debt, 
while hundreds of thousands of our own citizens 
are robbed of their dearest rights by the very men 
who urge on this war, but take care to keep out of 
it themselves. It is one of the must encouraging 
signs of the times, and should give hope to our 
friends elsewhere, that, amid: all the misery exist- 
ing, we have been able to make it so difficult to 
raise a single regiment in the ‘ Empire State.’ The 
cowardly speculators of both parties in Congress, 
who voted for this war, and who keep on voting 
themselves eight dollars a day, while thousands of 
their constituents, whose labor has been taken to 
raise the money, are starving, must be blind if they 
have no fears that a day of retribution awaits them ! 
— Young u 





Can any one inform us how the business of re- 
cruiting goes on here? It seems that one man- 
catcher either found less patriotism or more sense 
in our village than he expected, and has marched to 

on his way to Mexico, stopping only to fill 
up his company. We once saw a fine young man 
who had served a severe campaign in the swamps 
of Florida. He stumped along on one leg, and 
the other was pretty well smashed; he had terrible 
shes on his breast, face and arms, and a_ bullet 
ole through his ear, Government has grarionely 
given him a pension of a few dollars, just enou 
to starve on, and the liberty to catch as many as he 
can who are willing to be served in the same way. 
Poor fellow, how many will soon be gashed and 
maimed as he is!—Worcester Budget. 


It is stated by a volunteer in Mexico, that flannel 





yelled at them, so that their duties became quite | 
irksome, and in some instances impossible to be | 
performed. 

It is impossible to sympathize with these degraded 
creatures; but the deplorable state of things indicated | 
by these facts is what we haye to consider. It is) 
felt by all—by the magistrates who preside, and who | 
cannot, as magistrates, allow such conduct to go un- | 
punished, as well as by their fellow citizens—that 
4ch cases exhibit one of the many deplorable effects 
of the present system, and that itis the business of 
philanthropists, legislators and teachers to seek for the 
causes of effects so lamentable, with a view to reme- 
dies; and like causes are producing like effects in 
both countries. I hope the attention of good men, in 
both, may be drawn to remedies. 





E. SEARCH. 





AN ABDIEL. 


An Orthodox clergyman, in sending us an excel. | 
lent reformatory dscourse, preached by Rev. J. Pp.) 
Fessenden at North Bridgton, Me., writes tu us| 
in the following manly and Christian strain :— | 

‘1 trust you will perceive, that there is oot 
and then a minister, even of the so-called Orthodox | 
stamp, who never fails to speak what he be-| 
lieves to be the truth, in relation to slavery, and 





other abominations, on every occasion, when 
can obtain a hearing. 

I rejoice, with others, in your safe return from 
England, and believe that your mission there, under 
God, will be the means of opening the eyes of mul- 
titudes, and hastening the downfall of the giant ini- 
quity of our land. With all my heart, I bid you 
God-speed in your faithful and noble efforts to over- 
throw slavery, war, intemperance, and all other 
erying, iniquities of our guilty country, and guilty 
worid. Above all things, | hope you will continue 
your searching expositions of the hypocrisy and 
hollowness of the mass of the clergy, and churches 
of Christendom. While they occupy the Position 
they now do, in reference to the great moral ques- 
tions of the day, they ought not to be regarded or 
treated as the ministers and churches of Christ. Re- 
buke them sharply—they deserve it. I fear they 
are irreclaimable ; but, if they are determined on 
their own ruin, let them nvt go to destruction un- 
warned.’ 

SN 

‘Under the cover of religion,’ said the Rev. Pres- | 
ident Nott, ‘men perhaps more frequently indulge 
the bitterness of passion without compunction, than 
in any other situation. The wretch who wantonly, | 
and without some salvo to his conscience, attacks 
private character, feels selt-eondemned. But the 
sour, sanctimonious, grace-hardened bigot, embarks 
al} his pride, gratifies all his revenga, and empties 
his corroded bosom of its 




















14th ‘of March 
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fit the plate in the most perfect manner, the finer parti- 
cles of masticated food, with the liquors of the mouth, 


and the plate; and being retained there a few days, 
it being impossible to remove them, will invariably 
become offensive and taint the breath. Another ad- 
vantage of paramount importance’ which the carved 
work has over that of single teeth, is its perfect arti-| fidently believing th 
culation. 
mostexact monner of masticating food ; otherwise 
the whole work will 
noyance, by its instability, falling down and other in 
convenrences only known to those who have worn! J F. Foster, to manu 
them. There are other advanta 
| work that can onl 
| an examination of the specimens that may be seen at 
; the subscriber's office—which the public are respect- 
fully invited toexamine for themselves. 
sist of whole and half sets ; anda variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty in execu- 
tion is to be overcome. They cannot fail to excite 
admiration from all who are pleased with close imi- 


tistry, such as Filli 
Polichin fetine 


shirts were selling there for $3 each, coarse satinet 
italoons from six to eight dojlars a pair, coarse 
gans three dollars a pair, coarse boots from five 
to six dollars a pair, and hickory shirts from a dollar 
to a dollar and a halfa pair. But. frequently these 
articles cannot be obtained at any price. In conse- 

uence of everything nearly that grows in Mexico 
being covered with thorns, their clothing is destroy- 
ed much more rapidly than in other places. 


a 
MECHANICAL AND DENTAL 


SURGERY. 
TEETH AT COST, UNTIL MARCH 1, 1847! 
Office, No. 266, opposite No. 307, Washington-st, 
corner of «lvon Place, Boston. ne’ 

I ty the purpose of introducing more extensively 

in many important respects, an entire new mode 
of preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on Plate, 
the merits of which, it 1s confidently believed, will be 
found to greatly excced the usual method of prepar 
ing them, the subscriber has been induced to offer such 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too limi- 
ted to pay. the usual price demanded. The new prin- 
ciple is not only applicable to small cases of two or 
more teeth, but is peculiarly and especeally adapted 
to whole or half sets, where the alveolar or dental | 
ridge has become uneven and irregular, by the ab | 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such | 





a | cases, it will be readily seen by an examination of Mr. Beath. After some mon ; 
| the jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared express- | work, [ am satisfied that Mr. Foster's well 


ly for each case, is necessary, for restoring that which | 
has been removed by asorption, and for bringing out 

the cheeks and lips to their uatural and unferm ful- 

ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole or) 
halt sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, ar- 
thus fully met by thig mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so fully by any other means. It is the 
want of this ingeniou-ly wrought block-work to rem- 
edy the effects above referred to, that so many are 
unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate work 
—especially in whole and half sets. Another advan- 
tage of carved work, and one of great importance too, 
is its cleanliness. Unless thé teeth are moulded to 


will, asa matter of course, pass between the teeth 


Each tooth should meet its opposite in the | 


prove a source of continual an 





es inthis style of 
and appreciated by 
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be understoo 


They con- 





gall—andssmoothing | tations of nature, and would inspire a confidence in cel, 
over the distorted fentures of his cotititenance, their merits that the wearing of them would tend to| Removed from No. 20 Bel vidge so 
say sand half believes taat ‘he has done God's ser. | strengthen. _ maprstrect, near COM TN bl 
viee ? TERMS. 7: reepecttally inti hose 
ig} 7 Up to March 1, 1847, ‘the following terms will| 4° 4s fitted up ane OF, those whe PM, 
The Millennium Coming.—Parker Fillsbury, in his| be strictly observed for all cases of slater work, from ba a fietin bn 4 oon ie respect) 
speech before the Jate anti-slavery convention in this| a single tooth toa whole set, viz: when a fit and fine him with thetr pe ill be spared to Fé 
city, thus hit off the Doctors of Divinity. * Last} ish of the work are produced to the satisfaction of the hare. Ne paine a % reeable house. 
year, a. got togetherand declared slavery to be an| person for whom they are made, the charge will be| “*Y aalepeent ene 28 a 
pe at for which, of course, nobody is respon- | simply the cost of the materials used in theirconstrue-| *8'¢: eT 
orig 3 hnis year, they have done the same thing with | tion, which will be less than one half the price usual-| pop THE LIBER 
polygamy 5. next year, (continued Parker,) { am Mg paid; and-after wearing them six months, if per- AGENTS FO a Chase, 
brerans. Fs " Peso organize all the other sins, and | fact satisfaction is not given, the teeth may be re- New-Hampsurne.—Leone’ son, Ae 
tins tev ertoa sare a. Old pl the amount paid for them will be refund-|_ Vermont.—Rowland T- Lonel 
ed. plate work that has been worn with much! burg. 2 ev Lames 
ftp EmsreroDactasan. A few. weeks since, Rob- imeonyenience, will be exchanged for new on pay- Massacnuserrs.—Milton Bonner Nant 
sf ig int Fr: convicted of the murder of his| ing asmall difference. All other branches of Den-| Adams, Fall Rirer ste x W. 
rother-in-law, Franklin Barker, Esq., in Mansfield, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing-|" Elias Richards, Weymowl” acy. 
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TERMS MODERAT 
Boston, December 11, 1846. 
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and acquit Mr. Beal of a}i wat 
duct in relation hanes; : 
charge. 


Hanover, Dec. 7, 1846. 
DENTAL 


WHE subscriber would iny; : 
to this advertisement, which hee” 
a place among the late improvementen mt? 
He ae that the compensation for > may 
tion of Dental Work, from the insertion of dese 
to that of a whole Upper and Lower Se wine Tea 
one half the amount charged by othe % thal ey 
be va Sega cost of construction. He - = 
that after sufficient time has elapsed se iy Tate 
should the same prove to be inferior "ch vat, 
this city, or not be satisfactor to the ony dae 
money paid wil! be returned. he subset te 
state that he has permission to refer to Tiber wea 
Gentlemen of this city, for whom all king 
tal Operations have been performed ar 
mark that he has had several years ex *- 
business, having been employed in the Den rte 
lishment of Dr. N. C. Keep, and hayi + 
Dental Plate Work in that of Dr, KH 

(excepting that made by students.) fee bene 
half years—also the entire direction and Kit: 
two specimens of Dental Plate Wor, “tan Paling 
Merchants’ Exchange, (and subsequent} bited ati 
Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of mia 
he M J) tad 
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one exhibited at the late Exhibit) 
setts Charitable Association at ume ton 
received a premium. tee 
J. GUNN, Sunoeos Dy 
115 coorr (connER or suDeeRy) sraai 


BOOKS. 
ELA MARSH, No.25 Cornhi 
~ Recker’s pepe of arnt hoo foc 
itto Sermon of the Perishin 
Narrative of Frederick Heer Ie agr 
Ditto of Jonathan Walker, : 
Ditto of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
Archy Moore, ' 
Spooner’s Work on the Unconsti 
Slavery, 
Ditto Work on Poverty—its illegal causes ang 
legal cure, % 
Dr. Arete Water Cure for Debilitated Youn ‘ 
en, 
Anti-Slavery Almanacks and Libe ; 
nacks for 1847, ” we 
Mr. Prince s new Work on the authenticity 
of the Scriptures, being Lectures of the 
origin of the various writings of the Bi. 
e, 

Also, a general assortment of Anti-Siar-~ f 
nological and other Books of a Reformatory oy 
racter. 

Dec. 4. Sea 


VOICES OF THE TRUE HEARTED 
Just received and for sale at 21 Cornhill, up fein’ 
J Paine fifteen, sixteen, seventeen andng! 
teen of this interesting work. Price Beuy 
the four number. 


Abdominal Supporters, — 
NEW-ENGLAND 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
JAMES. FREDERICK FOSTER 
ONTINUES to manufacture all the variow 
proved TRUSSES at his old stand, Ns 
Washington street, opposite No. 264, entraws 
‘Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been wit 
last ten years—and his residence and busines bey 
both in the same building, he can be seen sim 
nearly the whole of the time, day of evening. & 
has more room and better conveniences for th: Tm 
business than any other person engaged iv it ints 
city or any other. 

ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolapsost 
teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory deg 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for delew 
ed feet; Trusses repaired at one hour's notiee, 
often times made to answer as well asnew. Te 
subseriber having worn a Truss himself for thea 
twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the ltt 
years, feels confident in being able to suit alla 
that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Truss ft 
merly sold by Dr Leech ; Trusses of galvanized of 
al that will not rust, having wooden and coppt 
Read’s Spiral Truss; Rundell’s do; Salmons i 
and Socket ; Sherman's Bal! and Socket; Shera 
patent French do; Bateman’s do, double end . 
Stone’s Trusses: Also, Trusses for Childres, 
sizes. Marsh's Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thom 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker's Rocking Troses 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes 
Ear Trumpets, that will enable a persun to corm 
low with one that is hard of hearing 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporter, 
Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CAROLINE 
FOSTER, who bas had ten years’ expenenet 


business. 
CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. John C. Warren, of Bostet 


Having had occasion to observe, that sot 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much {ree 
want of skilful workinen in accommodating 7 
to the peculiangies of their cases, 1 have tobet 
to inform myself of the competency of Mr. J.P. 


to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
Mir. Beat " ; ths of obserratios © 
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ed with the manufacture of these instruments 
genious in accommodating them to the variety ! 
which occur. I fee! myself called upon Fe" 
him to my professional brethren, cess 
as a person well fitted to their wants!n i." 
important articles. JOHN C. W ARREN, & 
From Dr Robbins, -_ 
Since the death of Mr. John Beath, J cv 

reference to all other Trusses, those Hp 


*. Foster of Boston. P. G. ROBBINS, 
ren. Bott 


g with 7 
F. Fostet 
in thes 


From Dr. G 


J have sent many persons to be fitte 
and Abdominal Supporters, by James 
he has uniformly given full satisfaction 
cation. 

The benefit of such instrumen 
consequence of their imperfect cons 
neglect in properly fitting eae 
am in the babit of pepe d2-peie faye 


Ih fitted. 
i. B.C. GREENE, ud 


ts is often 
tructon. at 


cle, and see that they 


Boston, Apr 
familiar with the 
facture Trusse’, 
her apparatas 


The undersigned is 
req 
kinds of supporters and ot he eharsctet® 
invalids, and fully believes weit tbat of 
work will favorably compare 7% y.¢. gMiTH. 
as al i 
Editor of the Boston Medical and bog? 
Boston, Aug. 9. TT! 
{SAAC CALDWELL® 


Genteel Boarding Hoist. 
























‘. $ . Re. li Nerves, i ; joe, 
Soren Nees + hae Pa 7 eeu Among the last official acts of Governor Bart. | &e., wil bewttdnds tase 5 most Rasta’ Ruope-Isiasp.—Amarency Paine 
inter Getinet P 18 % ree fingiof « commutation for life.— | scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz:|, William Adams, Pawtucket: york 
jae wp 5 on e oo Recta Imes says that the convict re | For filling co n sized cavities with gold, $1; for| | New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, nas ME 
Summer Coats, . . 34... t0 37° will be fs ePt the commutation, declaring that he | other kinds o Fillin , from 50 cents to $1; tor set-| C. Fuller, Skaneateles — tots 
Round Jackets, 25 ; Iti aid the i ; ting on gold pivot, $2; for Cleansing, $1 ; Extract terloo;—John Hi. —s estons ee 
k Shirts, wu tis ~ that the —— and pect Beha te- | ing 25 cents. Examinations and advice gratis. All acon 3° sige Wrilliamstoe® ; 
gr mss ae " stable persons, and maintained an. Uentia! | operations warranted, James Fulton, Jr., r 
ou hed Shirts, iiss 4 . hon a od te es eee sad catastrophe whicl | Carved work in block for whole or half sets will be| bleton, Russelleille a M 
so Neda Jean, 9 10 and perpe tual wenishaiest trod | ret pees arin, Wir "Ri vatiag talicpoae etsr memes Okt ae, Bo poe eS Pensint 
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